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SPEECH OF MR. SLADE, OF VERMONT, 


On the Right of Petitions the Power of Con- 

ress to Abolish Slavery and the Stave-Trade 

an the District of Columbia; the implied faith 

of the North aad the South to each other in 

forming the Constitutions and the principles, 

urposes, and prospects of Abolition. 

The question pending being upon a proposition to adopt 

) the following as one of the standing rules of the House, viz: 

“That, upon the presentation of any memorial or petition 

praying for the abolition of slavery or the slave trade in any 

District, Territory, or State of the Union, and upon the pre- 

sentation of any resolution or other paper touching that sub- 

petition, resolution, or 

; paper shall be considered as objected to. and the question of 

its reception shall be laid on the table, without debate or fur- 
ther action thereon.” 

MR. SLADE said he had not intended. until very re- 

cently, to address the House on the generef question of sla- 


i] very, pending the present discussion, Jt had veen his pur- 


pose to confine himself, in the remarks he had thought to 
4 make upon the prop»ittotl before the House, toa considera- 
AB tion of ite absurdity as a rule, and its effect in abridging the 
right of petition. But the coarse which the debate bad 
Mtaken, and the great freedom with which gentlemen from the 
South had assailed those of the North who had _ petitioned 


Mifor the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, had induced him to change his determi- 
nation. He no longer felt himself at liberty to refrain from 
going into the great question, though he felt quite unpsepar- 
Yed to dai ‘the present time, ‘The discussion of that ques- 
fon had been brorght on by Southern gentlemen; and be 
ould not hesitate to meet them upon it promptly, 
But in doing this, Mr. 5. said he should feel himself re- 
ktrained, as weil by his respect for the House, as by consi- 
erations of a higher character, from indulging in the recri- 
mifiations which some remarks he had heard had tended to 
It was his purpose to address himeelf to the sud- 


rovoke, wap ae 
could not do it justice. at least 


ect; and he intended, if he 
6 discuss it in a manner becoming its grave importance and 
high character; and if, in tive arcer of debate, he should eav 
ny thing personally offensive to any, be bexged to give as- 
grance that it would be altogether unintentional, 
Absurdity of the Proposed Rule. : 
The proposition (said Mr. 8.) before the ITouse is to 
mend its rules, by providing that all petitions or other pa- 
pers touching the abolition cf slavery or the slave-trade in 
ny District, State, or Territory of the United States shal}, 
hpon presentation, be considered as being objected to, and 
he"question of their reception thereupon be laid upon the 


ble without debate. 


‘ = ; eee 
bans, foertty. it is ‘sought to make this one of the 
nding rulesof the House. Now, sir, whatisa role? It 
defined to be “that which is setiled by authority or cus- 
pm, for gridance and direction.” This is in accordance 
ith the caption of our rules, which is as follows: “Standing 
hles and orders for conducting business in the House of 
epresentatives of the United States.” They are to regu 
ite the conduct'ng of business. But is the proposition 
efore us of the nature of a guide or regulator for the con- 
Deting of business? The essential element of bustess is 
ion, But does this proposition contemplate any future 
ction of the House? No. It anticipates and entirely su- 
des that action. It. in the first place, declares that, 
iy: resentation of petitions and papers of a certain 
aracter, their reception shall be considered as being ob- 
ected to. No actaal objection is contemplated; but it is de- 
fated, beforehand, that an objection: shall be considered as 
eing made. Is this a rule of action? It supersedes ac- 
on. 
Again: The proposed rule declares that the questien of 
ceptions thas raised by a parliamentary fiction, shall be 
@pid upon the table. Now. when the case shall arise, and 
he question of reception shall be laid upon the table. what 
ili lay iton thé table? It will be th’s rule—not the action 
the House at ihe time. That will have heen anticipated 
ind superseded. And yet this is to be called a standing tule 
Ar the conducting of the business of the House! Caz any 


. 


Sve atvour? 


SABit, to make this absurdity still more apparer.t, Iet us look 
he contemplated rule in conuexion with the twenty-first 
Bhe present rules. That rule declares that “petitions bav- 
hg been presented and disposed of, reports fron commit- 
es shall be called for and disposed of. Resolutions shall 
hen be calied for in the same order, and disposed of by 
e same rules which apply to petitions.” The disposition 
petitions, resolutions and reports here provided for. evi- 
ently contemplates the action of the House when they are 
resented. Such disposition constitutes a part of the actual 
siness of the House. It is, to do somcthing with them. 
nd-yet, if the proposition before us becomes a rule, that 
pmething wi!l have been done, in effect, months, perhaps, 
fore—leaving absolutely nothing to be done when the pa- 
fers are presented, But. further: The Constitution declares 
that “each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings ” 
ow, let us see how the Clerk will journalize the procecd- 
es under this rule, - Suppose it be adopted on the Ist of 
Moruary. On fe Ist of July next petitions are presented 
Pahich come.within it. What will be the entry on our jour- 
Oa ‘To make it correspond with the real nature of the 
bt ceeding. it should be as follows: 
On.the first of July, 1840, Mr. Adams presented the pe- 
Bion of 500 men and 500 women of Plymouth county, 
assachusetts, praying for the abolition of slavery in the 
istrict of Golambia, which was considered as being object- 
“Ww; and the qoéstion of its reception was laid upon the 
le by a vote of the House on the first of February, 
7340, 
Such would be the absurdity of the journal, if it were to 
the truth; because the truth would be, that there would 
bind actual proceeding on the petition on the day of its 
Vsentation. ‘I'he action of the House would have been 
Se vle first of February, and ‘not on the first of July; and 
phe journal could not be a journal of its proceedings upon 
se latter day. The reception of the petition would not be 
Mijected to on the first of July, but on the first of February; 
hile the action of the House which would lay the question 


reception on the table would have been on the first of 


Webruary, and not.on the first of July. ; ; 
§ There would seem to be but one way of avoiding this ab- 
fdity, and that would be by giving such a construction to 


@ rule as to compel some member to object on the first of 


j ly to the reception of the petition, and to compel a major- 


"reception on the table! 
b xould, however, not be more ridiculous or degrading than 
e House to sit hereon that day, and witness ‘the silent 
mesh Of petitions under this rule. as has been witness- 
Baanier the operation of former gags. Either of the re- 
Faduded to would be in perfect teeping with the folly 
absurdity of the whole gag system, froth the Pinckney 

f 1836 to the new-fangled gag we are now considering. 

«, again, 


“§, the reception of the petition, in the case [ ‘have sup- 


Who.can constitutionally deprive me of that tight, 
off he exercise of it by my yea or nay, provided I ¢an 
in for tiat purpose the request of one-fifth of the mem- 


ey ot on that day 


¢ denial of the right of voting would wear a more 
Ag appearanee of usirpation—though it would not be 
Oo im principle—in its application to new members, 


& dissesnt of 20 per. cent. on all advertisements occupy- | 


Suppose that such a member, on taking his seat, presents 
a petition, and moves that it be referred to a committee— 
what will be his astonishment on being told by the Chair 
that the petition cannot be r ferred, and that «ven no motion 
to refer it can be entertained? Bot, says the astonished 
member, Mr, Speaker, this is « petition from my constitu 
ents, which I wish te &ave this House receive and consider; 
and I move that it be received and referred, The Chair, 
ow respond, informs the gentleman that this petition is con- 
sidered as being objected to, and that the question of its re- 
ception is laid apon the table. Cons dered as being objected 
to? replies the member. Considered? What does this mean? 
It was considered as being objected to on the first of Febru- 
ary last, replies the Chair. Bat, says the member—his as- 
tonishment increasing—this petition was not in existence on 
the first of February. ‘That, you reply, makes no difference; 
the House considered that it might come into existence,and be 
presented here; and considered it proper that, when itshould, 
it should be considered as being objected to, and it 7s there- 
fore now considered as being objected to, and the question 
of its reception is laid unonthe table, Leul upon the,table! 
exclaims the met - is it laid ‘vpon-the table? . No= 
body has moved to lay it on the table, and there has been 
no vote to that effect, How, then,.is it laid upon the table! 
By a vote of the House on the first of February last, replies 
the Speaker, The first of February last! says the member. 
This petition was vot then in being, and I, the Representa- 
tive of the petitioners, was not here to vote. Before the 
question of the reception of this petition shall he decided, I 
claim the right to vote upon it, and to record that vote on 
your Journal. ‘The gentleman, you reply, cannot be allow- 
ed this privilege. The question of reception is considered 
as made, and that question is Jaid upon the table; and the 
gentleman will take his seat! 

Thus ends the farce—a farce which I have seen acted over 
here a hundred times in varied forms, during the last four 
years, though under the operation of gags which, for refine- 
ment of absurdity, can pretend to no equality with this, 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another view in which the in- 
fringement of right by the rule in question appears yet more 
flagrant. It really amounts to an enactment by this House 
that no petition for the abolition of slavery or the slave trade 
shall be rece'ved, It seems, I know, to be otherwise. But 
it seems one thing while it is another; for, after the enact- 
ment of the farce which the rule contemplates, the petition 
is still left in the hands which presented it. This is the 
inevitable result, from the nature of the proceeding. The 
order is, not that the petetion shall be laid upon the table, 
but that the question of its reception shall be thus disposed 
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of. But does the laying of the question of reception on the 
table amonnt to the reception itseli! 11 seems to me that 
this involves a manifest contradiction; tor, if such is the 
effect of laying that question on the table, then it puts the 
House in possession of the petition, and thus accomplishes 
the very thing which the motion to lay the question of re- 
ception on the table was intended to prevent. 

The resuit to which this process of reasoning brings us is 
in accordance with the fact; for, in point of fact, the petition 
does not pass vut of the hands of the member preseating 
it until the guietus is given to the question whether it shal/ 
pass out of his bands and be received, by the vote to lay that 
question on the table, All thai has ever passed from the 
member to the Clerk is the mere annunciation of the peti- 
tion, Nothing is, in fact, received, but that annunciation. 
The petition, therefore, in paint of fact, as in contemplation 
of parliamentary law, remains in the hands of the mem- 
ber presenting it. 

So then, whatever may he the strictly parliamentary re- 
sult of the magic operation of this rule, the substance of it, 
all can see, is, that the petition has, to all substantial purpo- 
ses, been rejected, and the petitioners treated with contempt. 

Abridzment of the Right of Petition, 

The petitions being thus left in the hands of the mem 
bers presenting them, we are brought to the main objection 
—namely, that the effect of the rule would be to abridge 


respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or. the right of the People peaceably to as- 
semble, and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

“Petition.” What isit! To ask for something desired; 
and to ask of some being—individual or aggregale—wio 
has ears to hear, It is-essential, then, to the enjoyment of 
the right of petition, that the petitioner should have access 
to the ear of power. It would be a mockery for power to 
sav the right is perfect, and yet shut itself up beyond the 
reach of the vision or the voice of supplication. “The eyes 
of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears are open 
to their cry.””. What would the privileges of prayer be 
worth, if the ears of Divine mercy were not “open?” “Oh 
thou that Aeurest prayer,” was the exclamation of David. 
It has hence become a part of the description of the Al- 
mighty that He is “the hearer of prayer.” 

Suppose we draw a line around this Capitol, and say to 
the People, hitherto may you come with your petitions, but 
no further; and then tell them that they still have the right 
of petition, because they have the use of pen, ink, and pa- 
per, and may draw up their petitions, Wonld not this be 
an insulting mockery? If they may not come within that 
line, or what is essential.y the same. if they may not get 
their petitions to our «ars, might they not just as well send 
thon-to-the- Deities: Partienent 1s To send them here? 

In defining the right of petition, I have anticipated, to 
some extent, the question whether it would be abridged by. 
the adoption and enforcement! the proposed rule. That 
rule, as | have shown, in effect refuses the veception of the 
petition, and leaves it in the hands of the petitioner. Or, 
if I am not-correct in this view of the effect of the rule, 
ard, under it, the petition must go to the table, it is substan- 
tially the same thing, because, in that case, to all practical 
purposes, the hearing and considering the prayer is refused. 
Whatever speculations there may be as to the critical con- 
struction of the rule, every petitioner will see and feel that 
his petition is rejected. The language of the proceeding is, 
We will not hear you! Tf this does not abridge the right 
of petition, I should be glad to learn what would abridge it, 


Mr, Speaker, if we make the order_ now contemplated, 
how long think you will it be before we shall be called on to 
make an arder that no petiion t-uching the sabject of sla- 
very shail be presented here! Nothing would be more na; 
tural 4han such a transition; for, in the first place, the adop- 
tion of the raie now proposed will evince that there is no 
want of a disposition to go further, if necessary; and, in 
tlie next place, it will increase the disposition of the People 
to petition; and they wd/ petition until, to get rid of the 
annoyance, and to avoid the moral influence of the annunci- 
ation of their petitions here, their very presentation will be 
suppressed, And next will come a law making it penal to 
present such petitions. Let no one start at. this suggestion, 
for such a law would not be a plainer violation of the Con- 
stitution than was the bill which came near passing the Sen- 
ale. prohibiting the transportation of abolition papers by 
the mail. 

The rule before us may seem to some a very small affair; 
but smaller encroachments on popular rights than this have 
grown to a fearful magnitude... The history of all usurpa- 
tions shows that the disposition fur encroachment uniformly 
increases with its acquisitions of power, ‘The voracious- 
ness of appetite is augmented lay the aliment on which it 
feeds, , 

Sir, it is like the letting out of waters. . There was..a 
striking example of this in my own State, A few boys 
thonaiit to have a little amusement by cutting, a trench in 
the bank of alarge pond, that they might see the discharge 





Y of the members to vote on that day to lay the question | 
I need not say in whata ridicu- | 
f and degrading position this would place the House, | 


What bécomes of the right 6f the members 
is House to vote on the first of July nexton the ques- 


| of tue water into an adjoining ravine. . “Che trench was cut 
| and the water began to rua. But their amazement was 
! soon changed into terror; for the running water gradtally 
found its, way to the quicksand, when the channel suddenly 
deepened—the eaith trembled—and the boys escaped for 
| their lives; while the rushing. waters swept away the bank, 
and tie whole poud:soen moved onward, carrying. before it 
| trees, fences, mills. and.dwellings, in wild and wanton deso- 
lation, until it reached a neighboring lake. Se 
Such was the emptying of Glover pond. , It is buta faint 
| emblem of what we may expect if we let out the waters 
| through the channel we are, now cutting. Sir, ous motto 
| should be, obsta principirs—stand pee your principles. 
| In such a case, let there not. be the-slighéest abandontnent 
of them. Let no’ saggestiong of temporary,expediency be 
listened to fora moment. Let it, he remembered that the 
course which may be now. adopted, 9s.an expediont to sup- 
press the utterance of hostility to slavery, may, hereafier be 
drawn into a precedent to justify attempts to, suppress the 
popular voice on other subjects; and that thus, gathering 
strength, encroachment may go.on from conquéring to con- 
quer, until it shall sweep away the whole burrier which the 


pigts come int» Congréss, after the adoption of this | Constitution has interposed as a’ security to the’ right of* pe- 


fill vacancies; gr in its application to those who, like 
Jersey meinbers, may not aye been able to obtain 


ts until after the adoption of the rule. 


rights, ; ; 
Mr. Speaker, the principle we are about to ‘adopt has fm 





.gricvanre would rather he that Going resi 


the right o giibn, wube Consutatisp (Art 1 of the} 
- f SJ decTares that “Congress sliall make no law 


_most of command, 


tition; and with it; at dast, all the’ guaranties. of. popular. 


: 4 Eee 
mense bearings, Let its tendency be well considered, 
There is no matter of public concernment to which it may 
not be made to apply—no great interest in th? country 
which it may not reach. _ 

Suppose the South should, at some future time, find Jit 
necessary to petition for a reduction of a high fariff§ what 
would hinder the application of the principle of {he contem- 
plated rule (which might have gained great st:¢agth by use) 
to thatcase?’ And how would Southern gen‘iemen féel¥ to 
be met here by the application and enforcemént ofjgm@h a 
rule as this?’ How would they like a sweeping order, under 
which the petitions of their constituents should be consider- 4 
ed as objected to, aud considered as laid upon the table? 

What demonstrations of indignation and wrath might not 
be expected; and especially from the Representatives of that 
State (Virginia) in which originated the amendmetit of the 
Constitution expressly inhibiting an abridgment of the right 
of petition? How bitter would be the cup—returned to theig 
own lins—which they are now endeavoring to force to the 
lips of others, ; 

I have spoken of petitions from the South, But the ap- 
Plication may be made to petitions fiom- oihef quarters—te 
petition, for example, from the North and: East for an io- 
crease of duties for the protection of their industry: ‘By 
and by, petitions may come pouring in here for an investiga- 
tion into the corruptions and abuses of the Executive Gov- 
ernment—(and I tell you, sir, they will come, unless abuses 
and corruptions are speedily checked) —and then it will be 
very convenient for power to take shelter behind such a 
sweeping rule as this, The fear of excitement 1s how a 
prominent reason for suppressing petitions; then it will be a 
fear of exposure! 2% 

But, while I am contending for the right of petition, and 
maintaining that the reception of petitions ought not to be 
refused, I do not claim that this shall be regarded as a rule 
without any exception. I admit that this House, as well as 
every other legislative body, may entertain the question of 
reception, not, however, in the form now contemplated, by 
a sweeping rule, but upon mofion, as petitions may be pre- 
sented. This, the English rules of Parliamentary practice, 
which we have adopted, clearly recognise, it being required 
by them that, “regularly, a motion for receiving it (the peti- 
tion) must be made and seconded, and a question put whe- 
ther it shall be received.” 

The same right to entertain the question of reception is 
also recognised in the standing rules both of the Senate and 
of this House, each of them providing that “a brief state- 
ment of the contents” of petitions “shall verbally be made 





this shall be done “before any petition or memorial shall be 
received and read at the table.” 

The right to reject petitions, thus recognised in the Eng- 
lish and American parliamentary law, is founded in the ob- 
vious necessity that every legislative body should have the 
power of self-protection from abuse and. insult, assailing it 
under the sacred garb of petitions for redress of grievances, 

There should also be a power of rejecting promptly all 
petitions for absurd, ridiculous, or impracticable objects, pre- 
sented in a spirit of mere wantonness; examples of which 
will readily occur to every one. 

There is, perhaps, another ground on which the reception 
of petitions may be refused; and that is, the unconstitution- 
ality of the action which they ask Congress to take. ‘This 
power is liabie, however, to great abuse, and should be exer- 
cised, as should the power of rejection in other cases, wit 
extreme caution. The unconstitutionality of the’ action 
prayed for should be flagrant, and undeniable; since, in 
questions between freedom and power, construction should 
always lean in favor of the former, Such clear and un- 
doubted cases would be, forexample, petitions that Congress 
would establish a religion by law, or abolish the trial by 
jury, or grant titles of nobility, or permanently suspend the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, aw passa Will of at- 
tainder, or an ex post factodaw. Prayers for such objects 
would clearly not be for a “redress of gric nees.” ‘The 


‘pelled to receive and consider such petitions, 

In making the admission that the reception of petitions 
may be refused on the ground of the clear and undoubted 
unconstitutionality of the action prayed for, I have done it, 
knowing. of course that it is on this ground that the recep- 
tion of petitions praying for the abolition of Slavery is-ob: 
jected to, fam willing to meet the question of reception 
with this incumbrance, if it be an incumbrance; for [ in- 
tend, before I shall bave done, to urge reasons and present 
authority in support of the right of Congress to abolish sla- 
very and the slave-trade here, which shall put gentlemen 
upon showing, not merely that the constitutionality of such | 
legislation is doubtfal, but that it is not most clear and unde- 
niable, 

I have admitted the exceptions to the general rule, that 
petitions should be received and considered, not ouly froma 
regard to the principles which seem to demand them, but 
froma regard to the right of petition itself. My very de- 
sire to maintain the sacredness of the right leads me to de- 
sire that it anay not be encumbered with a claim to unii- 
mited license. 

Thus limited and guarded from abuse, the right of peti- 
tion is, next to the right of suffrage, the most important and 
efficient of the political rights secured to the People, It 
carries with it a tremendous power; for, though it wears the 
modest garb of a right to request, it really possesses, by its 
moral influence, and by the consciousness of responsibility’ 
which it awekens, in the voprmeeontatice bady, the power lle 

The right of suffrage can he exetoiseda 
but periodically —that of petition continually, It is a stand- 
ing constitutional mediam of communication: from the Peo- 
ple to their Representatives, [ts sacredir ss should be guard- 
ed, therefore, with the inost wakeful jealousy; and it 7s fhus 
guarded, There is no right concerning which the People 
are more jealous than this. Wo, wo, to the Representative 
who, under any pretence, however specious, treats it with 
contempt. To associate any cause, no matter what, with a 
practical denial of this right. will be sure to bring it into 
discredit. if not to overwhelm it with ruin. 

Thus far, Mr. Speaker, [ have spoken of the proposed 
rule in reference to its application to petitions. But there: 
is a class of papers to which it will apply, of a very ¢ifiiwr- 
ent character, I mean resolutions of State Legislatures 
touching the subject, of slavery. Such resolutions [ now 
hold in my hand, adopted by the Legislature of my own 
State at its last session, and which it is my pafhmse tsar 
sent to this House as soon as it*shall be in order 1<do'so, 
Under the operation of the proposed rule, the reception of 
these resolutions will be “considered” as objected to, and the 
question of their reception will be considered ‘as laid upon 
the table! 

Now, sir, I.pat it to the State rights members of this 
House,-as well as to all others, whether they are ready to 
adopt-a rule which shall'thus act on resolutions of the-stv- 
reign States,of this Union, ‘The States do not present them- 
selves here in the attitude of petitioners. They are sove- 
reign States. They ask nothing. They exercise thé right 
of resolving, and ‘of makibg known to us their resolutions, 
Such is their true character and position. We are not at 
liberty to assume the possibility of their passing any resolu- 
tions which this House can rightfully refuse to receive cither 
on account of their manner or theirmatter. And, sir, in-ac- 
cordance with this view of their character and their relation 
to this body, -I shall, when I present the resolutions to which 
I havejreferred, announce that I present resolutions of the 
Legislature of the State of Vermont, which, in the name of 
that State, [ demand to have read and considered. 

And now, sit, I again ask..: Will State righisigentlenien 
vote for a rule which shall cast down the sovereign States of 
this Union fram the high and independent position they thus 
rightfully occupy; when their resolves are presented for cons 
sideration here? Sir; they cannot, they will not, do. it, 
Power of Congress to abolish Slavery and tite Slave 

Trade in the District of Columbia. 

I come now, Mr, Speaker, to a graye and important ques- 
tion, namely, that of the ‘constitutiona! power of Congress 
to abolish slavery and the slave-trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, The right to adopt the rale before us, and there- 
by reject all petitions and “other papers touching that subject, 
is claimed on the gro@nd that no such power exists [haves 
asserted that it does, exist, and I will now proceed to, prove 
it. : 
All power over this subject: is derived from the grant of 
power in the Constitution, which declares;(See@,8,. Art. :1) 
that “Congress shall have power to exercise exclusive legis: 
lation in all cases whatsoever over such ‘District (not excee- 
ding ten miles Fquare) as may, byrcession of particular States; | 
and the aceeptance-of Congress, become the seat of Govern, 
ment of the United States.” — ; : i: 

What is the extent of the power of legistatiow here gras’ 
ted? gt “7 > : slot 1 yy : 3 " go . ity 

In the first place, it is “erelusive.” There is no other 
concurrent jurisdiction, "Po the full extent’ of its’ power! of 
legislation, whatever it /may!be, Congress excludes all other | 


by the introducer; and the former adding, expressly, thatigome cases, who is to determine what those some cases are? 


tive power, if any, shall be excepted from the grantin ques- 


rsylvania. 


| has since _bect. called: “the -corner-stone of oarstepulilican: 


power Jo ex'cud their legislation to it, than to the States of 
Georvia or Maine. é 

In the next place, it extends to “all cases whatsoever,” 
No effort to find language granting ald possible power of lc- 
gislation could bave selected terms:more comprehensive than 
these, etl cases whatsoever’—embracing, of course, a 
range of Shjects as wide, and a power of ‘acting on them as 
ymple and extended as fall within the competency of any 


sy et 

Ana this extent of the power of its legislation is in per- 
fectjac’»rdanece with the exclusiveness of the jurisdiction of 
Cyhgress over the territory, All other legislative authority 
bging excluded, there arises an obvious necessity that that of 
C ngress should be complete; otherwise the people of the 
District would be without alegislature, competent to the ne- 
essary and indispensable purposes of government, 

But further. Look at the sweeping language of the grant 
of power to legislate for this District, in. contrast, with the 
specific grants of power to legislate for the country general- 
ly. In regard to the latter, this Government is one of spe- 
cifically granted powers. ‘hus, forexample, in the first 
sixteen clauses of the 8th section of the Ist article of the 
Canstitution, Congress is authorized, among other things, 
to regulate commerce, to’cein money, to establish post offices 
and post roads, to declare war, to raise aid support armies; 
and to provide and maintain a navy, &c. AI! the powers 
(including, of course, the power to pass laws necessary and 
proper for carrying these powers into execution) not thus 
specifically granted were reserved to the States, or to the 
people, 


Now, why was the language changed in the 17th clause 


it is worthy of remark that, of t ho voted in the affir- 
mative, eleven were from the slave states, viz. one from Del- 
aware, two from Maryland, three from Virginia, one from 
North Carolina, one from T’ennessee, and three from Ken- 
tucky, 
On the 29th of January the committee for the District of 
Columbia reported a bill providing, among other things, that 
no slave should be imported into the District; and that, up- 
on such importation, the slave shoud be free, on leaving the 
District within ten days, Of the committee of seven who 
thus recognised the power of Congress over the subject of 


slavery here, there were four from slave states, viz, two from 


Virginia, and two from Maryland, 

It further appears that, on the 29h of April, 1830, a.sim- 
ilar bill was reported by Mr, Washington, of Maryland, 
chairman of the committee for the District of Columbia, 

In April, 1836, Mr. Pincknev, of South Carolina, chair- 
man_ef a committee on Abolition, reported the following 
resolutions: = 

“Resolved, That Congréss® 
thority to interfere, ia any way. 
very in any of the States of thi 
~~ “Resolved, That Congress ought ¥ 
way, with slavery in the District of Co 
+ Here, again, the: power to- legislate 
slavery here is clearly adinitted, ‘by the tha 
the phraseology of the two resolutions; the first expressly 
declaring that Congress have no constitelional power to in- 
terfere with slavery in the States, pile the second merely 
declares that Congress ought natiito interfere in this Dis- 
trict—-omitting all referen constitution, 


ossess No constitational au- 

ih the institution of sla- 
ederacy. 

© interfere, in any 





the 


of the Sth article, from the specification, a 
ng 


sixteen: clauses, of particular cases in which 


cases whatsvever?” Why did not the 17th clause also spe- 
cify the particular cases in which Congress might legislate 
for the District!’ No other answer ean be given to this 
question than that it was intended to grant all legislative 
power—to make no exceptiou—to leave nothing for the con- 
trol, either of the people of the District, or of “any -other 
power; so that the great design of setting apart a seprrate 
district for the seat of the Government of the United States 
might be fally answered—namely, that of having it subjec- 
ted to the jurisdiction and control of no other power. 

But again, If the power of Congress to legislate for the 
District is limited, who is todetermine what the limitation 
shall be? Why exclude the subject of slavery rather than 
any other subject? If “all eases wWhatsoeves” mean only 


One may exelude slavery—another the matter of the cur- 
reney—anothber the prohibition of lotteries—another the 
suppression of duelling—another of gambling, and another 
the power to punish crimes. Which is right? Who shall 
determine?) Who can determine? 

Mr. Speaker. if we leave the plain, intelligible terms of 
the grant of power inthis casc, and resort to implication, 
we leave a solid rock for the trembling quicksand, which 
will sink beneath us, 

Bat do any still doubt with rezard to the completeness of 
the power of Congress over this District?’ If my reasoning 
has failed to convince them, let me call their attention to the 
exposition given to this clause of the Constitution bygdi 
tinguished men at the time of its adoption. 

Mr. Mansson has been justly styled thosfit 
Constitution, In the forty-third number of thet 
speaking of the clanse in question, he said: 

“The indispensable necessity of compl. 
seatof Government carries its own evi d@nee 
a power exercised by every legislature<@ 
might say, of the world—by virtuer@fats genezal suprem- 
acy.” Pe rs 7, 

“Complele” was tho siinplé significant, cothprehensive 
term used by Mr, Madiln to express his idea of, the. power,, 

Let me nest turi@ffe the de 
tion. during-its delit@ration 
station. rg iia onty, T 
on'this subject. On Tooking into 
the clause of the Constit@tion flow in question was objected 
to by several leading memberaof the Convention, expressly 
on the ground of the wn/imi/edextent of the power which 
it conferred on Congress, Mr. Grayson said that, “after 
mature deliteration, he coald not findtbat the ten miles 
square was to be looled upon even as pape@k a “State; but 
to be totally: independent of a!l, and subjecttothe exclusive 
legislation of Congress.” Mr. Mason said “Sthis clause 
gives an unlimited authority, in every possible case, within 
the District.” Patrick Henry’called it “un/imitedjaum 
ded authority. 8: 

Mr. Mamson, who participated in the debate, admitté 
the correctness of the construction to which I have referred, 
by replying to the argument against the adoption of the 
Constitution, thus drawn from the “unlimited, unbounded 
authority” which it conferred—tbat “there must be a parti- | 
lar cession by particular States of the District to Congress; 
and the States may setile the terms of the cession,” and 
“may make what stipulation they please in it.” 

I have thus shown—from the express language of the 
Constitution—from the necessary exclusiveness of the ju- 
risdiction of Congress—from the language of the grant of 
power in this case, in contrast with the other grants of pow- 
er=from the absence of every thing fromthe Constitution 
which can enable us. to determine what exercise of legisla- 








tion—and from contemporaneous construetion—that Con- 
giess possess the conslutioval-powerta abolish slavery and 
the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me show you what construc- 
tion has: since been put upon ‘this grant by Congress, by 
cémjnittees: of Congress, by members of. Congress from 
slave-holding States, by the: people of this District, and ‘by 
men now occupying the highest stations in this Govern- 
ment, 

On the Ist of March, 1816, the House of Representa- 
tives, on motion of Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, passed,the 
following resolution: . 

“Resolved, That a committee he appointed to enquire into 
the existence of an inhuman and illegal traffic in slaves, car- 
ried on in-and through the District of Colambia, afd: to re- 
port whether any, and what, measures are necessary for pul- 
ting a stop to the same.” Hy 

This resolution, it.will be observed, did not contemplate 
the mere regulating of the slave trade, but the annihilation 
oft, Nobody can’ pretend, that the. action of :cangress 
which. the resolution contemplated did not, involvethe whale; 
question of slavery here—the power to abolish.theslave-trade, 
manifestly including the power to abolish slaweryy.«. 6 0<.) 

The committee appointed undes.this resolation were Mes- 
sers Randolph and Kerr, of Virginia, Maryatt of South Ca- 
olina, Goldshorough of: Matyland,and Hopkinson of Penn- 
This committee, four of whom were from-slave- 
holding states, manifested their concurrence with-the House 
in its acknowledgement of the power of: congress: aver the 
subject of slavery-by asking for authority to send for persons 
and papers, which the House granted. 

The committce,on the 30th April, reported sundry depo- 
sitions taken: by them, which were o:dered.to-lie on the ta: 
ble. And here terminated tht whole proceeding! . Although: 
Me. Randolph, on offering the resolution, urged the necessity 
of immediate action, and declared that *if the business was: 
declined hy. the, House, he would undertake it. himself, and 
ferret outof their holes:and corners the villains who eaitied 


taking and. reporting of the depositions; which depositions, 
by the way; are not to: be found ‘on they files.ef this;House! 

The zeal of Mr. Randolph and of ‘the:committee seems to 
have suddenly evaporated! They discovered that they were 
attacking. the» “Patriarebal institution,” and shaking what 


edifice” —and: desisted!» But they! showed, afd the House 
showed, that they considered the power.of congress over the: 
subject of slavery hereto. bes: completé.as over-any other: 
pubject. : cae " 
‘On the T1th of January, 1827, 'the ‘committee forthe 
District of Columbiaybybeirchairnan, Mr. Powell, of Vir- 
ginia, said, in a report.to-the HLouse: The congress me 
Umit States has, hy the constitution, exclusive jarisdittioh 
overathis Districts and*hasthe power upon this subjacs, (the 
imprisonment of free negroes as runaways,, and thetrsale 
inta slavery,) as upon gil other subjects of legislation, to Ox. | 
‘aay tnlimited discretion” ‘“Unlimited” was ithe very } 
express his idea of the extent .of_tl NVOT nie yk 
; P baheaier toa ‘stil!’ more ant et recognition’ of the} 
oe imagleg mame Ss Vas - lo Stiaen oi 4 
5 Ont th of January, 1829, t louse of Representa- 
tives, praain i ee here | Aen ar Ly the 
following resolution: heetiuwaiyly pana st payed igh 
& 


_ Makesol r J u eda i tee ) ‘ re, Dist ic Co. 

fom Het ait ; ere e into fe eat of pro- 
viding; bylaw, for-the gratlual aolition alee. Sa bi 
the District,:in such wanner that the inferest of no individe. 
yal shal! be injured ” : ; 
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tory forming the District originally ‘belonged, have nom 


legislation, so that the States to whose jurisdiction na athe! : 


wogy 


nis fesokation Was passed by a Vote of 114 to"8b; apd 


legislate, to the general graut of power to legislate i : 


it on,” yet “the husiness”, was never prosecuted In yond the + 


rd,uséd by Paitrick| Henry in the, Virginia. conventions to} “Teaeae sth faith of men, .Ji cannot compel 
; e m 


In accordance with t proceedings, which show the 
Ltis f Representatives and ifs com- 
f e question: is, the presentation, by 
Members of ongress from the slave States, of abolitiun 
memorials, viz. 

By Mr. Rhea, of Tennessee, January 14, 1822, from cit- 
izens of that State, for: the gradual abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. Saunders, of North Carolina, December 13, 1824, 
from citizens of that State, praying for the gradual abolition 
of slavery in the United States, 

By Mr, Barney, of Maiyland, on the 11th of February, 
1828, from citizens of Baitimore, for the abolition of slave- 
ry in the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. A. A, Sheppetd’ of North Carolina, March 30, 
1828, from-citizens of that state, praying Congress to take 
measures for the entire abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia; and , 

By Mr. Washington, of Maryland, March’5, 1830, from 
inhabitants of the county of Frederick, in that state, for the 
same object. é 

To these expressions of opinion by individual members 
of Congress: from slave States. 1 add that of Alexander 
Sinyth, in the debate on the Missouri question, in January 
1820. in whieh he said: 

“If the future freedom of the black is your real object, 
and not a mere pretence, why do you not begin here? With= 
in the ten miles square you have undoubted power to exer- 
cise @xclusive legighall 


After. 9 

From these. recognitions of the po 
to admissions of the power by the peop 

In the year 1802, the Grand Jury 0 ct 
lexandria made a formal presentinent of the sla 
a “grievance.” . “Having described the. trade with: 
and heart rending- atrocities, they say: “ 
grievancegdemanding Reislative redress.” © 

Let me Wop moment te Ponsidec:tive 
presentment—“grievane 


very and tht 


rr ae rat, hat slavery and the 
slave-trade are'no gfievatice to the people of the North, be- 
cause their /néeresfs are not affected by them, How were) 


the interests of the grand. jurors of Alexandria affected bye 


what they presented as a grievance? Tt did not take aw: 
their. property, It did not destroy their health, or endam 
their lives. But it outraged their feelings; and thi 
it was a “grievance.” It outrages the feelings of 4 
stituents; and therefore it isa grievance to them 
outrage committed ander:the authority of the lame 
gress, for which they share a responsibilityy 
they ask for their tepeal, ~ 
But [have in ny hand a sti rexpression on the 
atibjec memorial earnestly pray- 
aholiti and the slave-trade here, sign- 
ed by more than eleven hundred citizens of the District, pre- 
sented to Congress in 1828--among the signers of which 
were Chief Justice Cranch, Judge Morsell, and Gen, Van 
Ness, besides a large number of others of the most intelli 
gent and respectable of the inhabitants of the District. And 
now, sir, listen to the expression of their opiniun upon the 
power of Congress, 

After describing in glowing language the borrors of the 
slave-trade bere, comparing it with the foreign slave-trade, 
denounced and punished as piraey,‘and speaking of “the re- 
proach of inconsistency cast wpon the free institutions es- 
tablished amorg us,” they say: 

“We behold these scenes continually taking place among 
us. and lament our inability toprevent them. ‘The - people 
of the District have, within themselves, no means of legis- 
lative redress, anid we therefore Appeal 10 your honorable ha, 
dy, as the on/y' one invested by the Ametican constitution 
with the power to relieve us,” 

Two years after the presentation of this memorial, viz. in 
January, 1830, the Grand Jury of the county of Washing- 
ton expressed their conviction: of the power of Congress o- 
ver this subject, in a communication addressed to the chair- 
man of the committee for the District of Columbia, in which 
they gave an appalling description of the slave-trade, and de- 


‘| clared that “the inhuman practice is so shocking to the mo- 


ral sense of the communtty, as to call loudly for the inter- 


position of Congress,” 


Let.me present you, Mr. Speaker, with the additional tes- 
timony of two distinguished. men, and I shall. have done- 
with the question of constitational power. I refer to the 
declarations:of the two: highest-officers of this Government. 

In the United States Senate, on the Ist of February, 1820, 
inthe Missouri question, Ricuanp M, Jounson, of Ken- 
tucky, said: Se. 

Io. the District.of, Columbia, containing, a population of 
30,000 souls, and. probably as many slavesas the whole 
Territory of Missouri, the power of préviding ‘for their e- 
mineipation résts with Congress alone.“ Why. then, this 
heart-rending sympathy for the slaves of Missouri, and: this 
cold insensibility, this eternal apathy towagds the slaves in 
the District of Columbia?” ty 

_ And now, [ give you the testimony of tbe present Chief 
Magistrate of the United States, whom no one will suspect, 
of. want of inclination to please the South by derying the 
constitutional power of Congress over ‘this subject, if it were 
possible to find even plausible reasons for sugh a denial, 
In a letter to a committee of gentlemen in North Carolina, 
of the 6th of, March, 1836, Mr. Vax Bonen said: 

“I would not, from the lights. now before me, feel myself 
safe in pronouncing that Congress does nat possess the pow- 
er.of, abolishing slavery,in the District of Colombia!” 

This was Mr, Van Buren’s way of affirming the power 
of Congress to abolish slavery here, ~ 


is the Abolition of Slavery within the competency 
of Legislation? 
Having thus shown that the language of the grant of pow- 
er to legislate for this District, necessarily, in the absence of 
express limitation, extends to every puissible “case” of legis- 
lation, and. that this is in accordance, both with ancient ¢on- 
struction and modern practice, [ come to consider. someob- 
jections which are urged against thé-exercise of the power. 
PItis'said that it is not competent for Legislative power to‘ 
abolish slavery; and that, inasmuch asthe grant of power to 
Congress must necessarily be limited to “cases” within the 
ompeétency of legislation, therefore the “all cases whatseev- 


er” of the constitution; cannot be. taken to.embraceshe ‘ease’ | 
Lof slavery...» 


No legis ative power is Tadonit, competent ‘to Worevery’ 
thitig. It @anhot, FoF exanipte, We By vw, 
orsanction 
the uission of crime. It canriot enact that bitchande 
shall not protect their wiv. 8, or that parents shall not provide 
fogabe ow : foe 
' ton; and so. n other cases. _mt 
eh rea s, fot the very same reas 
ouibtor tie, Yeap rennon why my to-repeal th 
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nt it ook 
ager ae a ntrary tot! apt law of. 
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Sige + 
Mansfieltt, mear seventy years ago,in.the . celebrated, case.of 
the negro Somerset, which every lawyer has, ofcourse, read) 
It is so odious, that nothing canbe sufferedeto: support it 
but positive law.” What.is.it, then, to abolishglavery? It 
is simply to repeal the positive “laws which sustain it; to.0- 
pen the foul dungeon, locked by the key’of unjust legislation, 
and permit the slave to walk: forth and breathe thepore,in- 
vigorating atmosphere of the common law. It is tu restore 
to its just efficacy the great fundamental law of ndtwral jus- 
tice,on which the common law is fuunded—-a law writlen 
upon every man’s conscience and in every man’s heart. 

This Congress is called upon to do by the petitions which 
we are now contriving means summarily to reject. It is’ by 
the statute laws of the United States, and by them alone, 
that men are made slaves in this District. ‘The Congress of 
the United States have passed laws repealing the laws of e- 
ternal justice; and the petitioners ask us to repeal the repeal- 
ing laws, and restore the law repealed to itsTull foree arid 
efficacy. ‘hey ask this in the name of Justice. And are 
we to be told that we have no power to grant their request? 
Had we power to enact these laws? Where did we get it? 
If the constitution gave it—which J deny—does it not give 
us power to repeal them? Have we power to pass a law 
making men the property of their fellow-men; and have we 
no power to pass a law restoring to them the ownership of 
themselves? 

Will any one talk of vested rights which we should there- 
by violate? I deny that there are, or ever can be, in justice, 
any vested »ights in sucha ease. It has been said by a 
great statesman that “that is property which the law makes 
property.” If by this proposition is meant that what the 
law makes property i$ property, eecording to law, I do mot, 
of course, deny,it, This would be, merely saying that law 
is law. But if it is intended to affirm that what the law 
makes property is rightfully and justly property, then I deny 
itutterly. ‘The law may make the declaration; and the pow- 
er of the State may enforce it, and the community may, of 
necessity, submit; but, after all, it will be a mere law of force 
and not of right; unless, according to the philosophy of the 
infidel Hobbes, “the sule foundation of right and wrong 
is the civil law.” That is the philosophy for slavery; but 
not for the freedom which finds the rule of right and wrong 
ina higher law than that of the State, 

Let me test this proposition to. which I have referred, by 
anexample, Suppose we enact a law declaring that the 
first red man from the western wilds who may chance to fall 
Within. your power shall be your property. Would our law 
make bim property? Would not the voice of Nature, and 
the voice of this Nation, unite in thundering an indignant 
no to such an inqniry? 

Whence is derived the original idea of Property? _ It is 
not the creature of statute law. There are no statutes de- 
claring that lands and houses, and eattle, and the prodac- 
tions of human ski! and industry, shalkbe property. ‘here 
are’ statute laws regulating their alienation aud descent, 
but none declaring that they may he the subjects of owner- 
ship by man. 4rd this for the hest of reasons. ‘Phere is 
a.law older than a!i human laws, and above all human laws, 
which-has settled wie. matter. Tt is the law of Nature,— 
which is nothing more*or less than the will of the great:or- 
iginal Proprietor, That proprietor never stamped on man 
the quality of property, He never authorized one man to 
ow another man; nor did He ever authorize a Legislature 
to make a Jaw giving such ownership. _ Ownership in man? 
| You may as well talk of owning the stars or the sun. No, 
Man was made to be the owner of himsel&, F¥ery quality 
‘ef his noble nature, and every aspiration of hiswadying spi- 
rit, proclaim it.§ 7 





‘apon the cons 


children, or that female ehastity shall:be-ex posed 107 


Having shown that the agolition of slavery is, upon the 
princises of natural justice, within the competénéy of leg? 
slation, let me now advert, briefly, to the History of! Aboliz 

ap. to showy how extensively these principles have been, ac- 

It may-surprise those who habitually regard aboli- 
he mere fangys creation of moon-struck fanaticism, 
he-exteritita: which: it# “abstractions,” ihe: 
derision, have been actially made the basis of Jeg- 
I hold in my hand the 5th number of the “*Anti- 
W Examiner,” in which I find the following very brief 
nmary of the history of Abolition, which I beg permission 
to read: 

“The abolition decree of the Great Council of England 
was passed in 1162. The memorable Irish decree, ‘that all 
English slaves in the whole of Ireland be immediately eman- 
cipated and restored to their former liberty,’ was issued in 
1171, - Passing over many instances of the abolition of.sla- 
very by taw, both during the Middle Ages and since the Re- 
formation, we find them multiplying as we approach our own 
times. In 1776, slavery was abolished in Prussia by special 
edict. In St. Domingo, Cayenne, Gaudaloupe, and Maiti- 
nique, in 1794, where more than 600,000 slaves were eman- 
cipated hy the French Government... In Java, 1811; in Cey- 
lon, 1815; in Buenos Ayres, 1816; in St. Helena, 1819;in 
Colombia, 1821; by the congress of Chiliin 1821; in Cape 
Colony, 1823; in Malacea, 1825; in the southern provinces 
of Birmah, 1826; in Bolivia, 1826; in Pert, Guatemala & 
Montevideo, 1828; in Jamaica, Barbadoes, the Bermudas, 
the Bahamas, Anguilla, Mauritius, St. Christoptier’s, Nevis, 
the Virgin Islands, (British,) Antigua; Montserrat, Domini- 
ca, St. Vineent’s, Grenada, Berbice, Tobago, St. Lucia, 
Trinidad, Honduras, Demerara, Essequibo, and the cape of 
Good Hape,.on the Ist of. August,.1834. . But, waiving de- 
tails, suffice it to say that England, France, Spain,’ Pogtn- 
gal, Denmark, Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Germany, have 
all, and often, given their testimony to thé competenéy of 
the legislative power to abolish slavery.’ “Iiur own coun- 
try, tte Legislature of Pennsylvania passed an a¢t of abo- 
litigtin 1789, Connecticut in 1784, Rhode Island in 1784, 
New York in 1799, New #erséy in-1904, Vemgont by /¢on- 
stitution in 1777, Massachusetts, in 1780, and New Hanjp- 
shire in 1784,” ; 

Here, sir, are the “abstractions” of abolition, embodied in 
the legislation of Europe and. Abnerica during .the*bist sfive 
hundred years; and yet we are tok) that legislative power i 
incompetent to the abolition of stavery! Bk eT 

To the evidence thus farnished- ef the recognition of the 
competency of legislative power td<abolish slavery, hy its 
actual abolition, I may add the admrigtion of it cleatly im- 
plied in the constitutions of five of the! slave-holding: States 
of this Union—namely, those of Georgia, Alabama, Missis-, 
sippi, Kentucky and Atkansas--all of which expressly pro- 
hibit the Legislatures: of those States’ froi passing Jaws for 
emancipating slaves. without the consent of their owners— 
thereby admitting that. without sach prohibition, the power 
to pass such laws. would exist, stb : q 

To all this: f migtit-add the authority. of numerdus disting 
guished names from among slave-holding statesmen and ju- 
rists of our connjry; such as Pinkney and Martin of Mary-" 
land *and Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry. Pendiew: 
ton, Mason, Wythe, Lee,-and St. George Lucker, of; Virgin. 
nia; I shall refer more fully to the declaration¢ of some of 
them hereafter, fur another purpose.” P will viily*heré say, 
that General Washington repeatedly declared. ‘that the alio-: . 
lition of slavery ought to be effected “by legislative autho- 
rity,” and that “at a period not remote.” 

But I have further authority on» this poiit, ifthe action » 
of this Government itself, to whieh I now. desize to call your 
attention, and in which you will find the power of abolish- 
ing slavery exercised in cases in which it was muh lessiclears | 
ly authorized than it.ts in the casechefore us, aoe 

The aholition of the slavé-trade, no one will deny, invol- — 
ves the great principle of the right to abélish slavery. - ‘Pfuit ® 
trade on the high seas, in American.vessels, Gongycss has ; 
bolished, or attempted to abolish. It has authorized the 
commanders of its armed vessels to capture the slave-ship, ~ 
take from its owner his cargo AF Dae and bring in his ves- 
sel for cohdemmnation, and himself for trial as a’ pirate. 

Now, by what authority has Congress thus interfered to 
weest from citizens of the United States men honght with, 
their own money! By what authority has it interfered With 
“vested rights!” By what authority does it dns take ‘pri 
vate property2” Does the.Constitution say that.Co 3 
may legislate in. “all cases whatsoever” touching i Al 

It simply declares that. ‘the Gongreas = 
shall. have power td regulatecommeree with foreign nations, '@ 
It is upon the foundation of this simple gront of pe ve 
Congress has rearedts structure of eee 0 1g 
legiskition, and has brought up, for ithe top-storic ofttlic text 
p bis edifice, the pimabnahet PEN. a8 sn atone ipd 

‘But farthen” Congress, by Ana on the 7th of 
April) 1798, fir hii tale mea a ewe enmity, the iniporta2 © 
tioa, of. slaves fromPany pesqumithestihe dithits of the Uni-j » 
ted. States, into the ‘l'ercitory of Mississippi; and 1 
that, upon such intptadent ich Slaves’ s. Ba eee 2 ad 
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and for the “ten miles square.” ct it not be said that the 
prohibitions to which | have just alluded were enacted under 
the authority of that clause of the constitution to which I 
have before referred the abolition of the foreign slave-trade, 
since the authority derived from that clause, to prohibit the 
importation of sisves, was prohibited to be exercised prior 
to the year 1808; while these acts prohibiting their importa- 
tion into the Territories of Mississippi and Orleans were 
passed in 1798 and 1804. 
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OUR NEXT ANNIVERSARY. 
The fifth Anniversary of the Ohio Anti-slavery 


Society will be held at Massillon, Stark county, 
on Wednesday, the 27th day of next May—-com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock A. M., in the Baptist 
church. : 

It will be a meeting of great importance.— 
Measures have already been taken to give it effi- 
ciency and interest. A large delegation from the 
northern part of Ohio, it isexpected, will attend; 
and we trust our friends in the southern parts of 
the state will not be remiss. We expect to be fa- 
vored with the presence and co-operaiion of seve- 
ral able and eloquent speakers, among whom we 
ure at liberty now to name Mr. Blanchard. 








INDIANASTATE ANTI-SLAVERY ANNIVER- 
SARY. 

This will be held at Newport, Wayne co., com- 
mencing on Monday, April 6th, at 100’clock a. m. 
It is expected that a very large number of delegates 
will be in attendance. Mr. Blanchard purposes 
tobe there. We hope the society will organize 
an efficient executive committee, adopt a plan for 
extending the circulation of the Philanthropist, 
provide means for employing lecturers, raise mon- 
ey to establish an anti-slavery depository in New- 
port, and adopt a system of high-toned, decided 
measures in regard to political action. Wayne 
county at least ought to send an abolition repre- 
sentation to the legislature next session. Would 
it not be well to have the Executive committee 
located at some great thorough-fare, or focus of 
wide-spread influence? At all events, let the 
committee be in one place. 


IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

Every subscriber to the Philanthropist, who 
shall not have paid up all arrearages by the first 
day of next July, wll at that lime be stricken 
from our list. Bilis will be immediately forward- 
ed to all who are indebted to us, that they may 
make immediate arrangements for payment. 

Also--from this date, henceforth, no subscrip- 
tion will Le received, UNLESS, IT BE ACCOMPANIED 
BY THE CASH. 

Money can be forwarded at any time, free of 
charge, by handing it to a postmaster, and request- 
ing him to send it tous. The following extract 
from a letter of the Post Master General, contains 
the regulation upon this subject. 

‘A Postmaster may enclose money in a letter} 





property from the Court of St. James. Our gov- 
ernment advocating, and the British monarchy re- 
pudiating, the pretension of aright to hold men as 
brutes! 

Again and again have attempts been made, to 
negotiate with Great Britain for the surrender of 
our fugitive slaves; and as often has that monarchy 
spurned the mean demands of ourdemocracy. A 
movement of a similar character is again contem- 
plated. Kentucky loses her slaves, and this demo- 
cratiggovernment is deemed a fit instrument for re- 
claiming them from the dominions of Queen 
Victoria. 

Why is it, that the federal laws against the for- 
eign slave-trade are not enforced. Why is it, that 
the American flag is prostituted to this hellish traf- 
fic, and no efforts are made to rescue it from dis- 
grace, none to infliespunishment on slave-trading re- 
publicans? Mr. Van Buren is in subjection to the 
South. His cabinet is a slave-holding cabinet. 
The spirit of slavery there reigns supreme. It 
would not do to look too narrowly intoan evil, from 
which the paramount, peculiar institution has 
drawn its life—with which it is identical in prin- 
ciple. How cana government, pledged to uphold 
laws, which seize 70,000 human beings annually, 
and reduce them to slavery in this country, feel 
any indignation against the seizure and reduction 
to the same condition of 20 or 30,000 human 
beings on the coast of Africa?’ No government 
will intentionally commit suicide. 

A band of men, stolen from Africa, rise on their 
kidnappers, liberate themselves, but are again taken 
captive by a Umited States’ vessel of war. What 
right had gH" commander of this vessel to seize 
them? Heis commissioned by a slave-holding 
government, and the fact that black men have risen 
upon white men is therefore with him presumptive 
evidence against them! A little of such zeal 
against the white robbers” 
would be more commendable ; 
blacks are brought into the United States, to be 
tricd for their lives by laws to which they owe no 
allegiance, and of which they know nothing. But, 
were it not for these laws, the Administration, itis 
believed, would give them up in a moment, to the 
tender mercies of an impotent and semi-civilized 
nation. 

We cannot resist the impression, that more 
strenuous effuris are made to promote the in- 
terests.of slavery abroad, than any other interest 
of the country. The most signal concession in a 
commercial way obtained of late years from for- 
eign powers, is that procured by Mr. Wheaton 
from the German Union of Commerce and Cus- 
toms. A Prussian tariff, which went into opera- 
tion some years since, operated most unfavorably 
on the importation of two very important staple 
productions of Southern agricultyre, fobacco and 
rice. One of the princjgstit “Whea- 
ton was directly to pf@eure a reduction of | 
duties. ‘This heflflas succeeded in doing, so far as 
respects rise We confess we have one objection 
<in proportion as it shall tend to enrich 
ter, it will curse the slave. Any change in 





to the publisher of a paper, to pay the subscription 


of a third person, and frank the letter if written by § 


himself.” 
There are few postmasters who will not ch 


~ ie : 
fully do such a favor for subscribers. ze | 
Sometimes, it may be inconvenient to remy 


dollars and a half. In sueh cases, fold up 
dollar note, or two one dollar notes, or a 


dollar note, or as much more as you choose, and we f 


will give you credit on our books in proportion. 
‘The paper will be sent to you, so long as the mo- 
ney remitted will pay for it. 

No subscription however will be continued un- 
less payment be made in advance. 

This, we hope our friends will bear in mind. 








Next week we intend to define Mr. Campbell's 
position in regard to abolition--and make a few 
remarks on a recent publication of Hon. John 
Quincy Adams. 








CORRESPONDENTS. 

The following communications are on file for 
publication. Z 

One from Eli Nichols, Esq. 

One from Rev. L. Hicklin. 

One from Samuel Stephenson. 

One from Wylleys Davis. 

Popularity in Indiana.” 

“Insolence of Slaveholders”—a communication 
from Ripley. 

“Ohio Slavery.” 

“An Essay,” read at the Anti-slavery Concert 
of prayer, Lane Seminary. 

A communication from Mr. Barber. 

«*Recantation.” 

‘Modern Abolitionism,” by Rev. James Gilli- 
land. 

A Letter to a member of the Legislature, anda 
long article on Colonization, we may yet find room 
for. We have been requested to re-pyblish an ad- 
dress by Doctor D. Nelson, to the Presbyterians of 
Kentucky, Missouri, &c. We will do so, when 
relieved from the present press of matter. We 
should be greatly pleased to re-publish the address 
of the Executive Committee of New York, on the 
right of petition—but we must defer it for the pre- 
sent. The truth is, so many good things surround 
us, we hardly know what to lay our hand upon 
first. ‘The decision of Judge Bowen in the Marion 
case, we intended to publish in our last number, in 
connection with the Reading and Columbus Slave 
cases, But, on looking for the paper containing 
ity which we had carefully put away, we found it 
—lost. 


THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 

The present Administration, itis generally con- 
ceded, is essentially Southern in its principles and 
policy. Itis distinguished by its devotion to the 
foreign and domestic interests of slavery, perhaps 
more than by any other feature. ‘The protection 
of slave-!alsor seems to be its controlling principle. 
True, the freemen of the North and West number 
more than twice as many as those of the South, 
but they are supposed to have no peculiar interests; 
or the protection of their free labor is a minor con- 
sideration. ‘The aristocrats of the South give law 
to the Government, and Mr. Van Buren is: their 
vassal-executive. 

‘Where is the American that does not blush, 
when he calls to mind with what cool audacity, 
the minister of our free republic at London lately 

i the right of holding human beings as 
property, and with what dishonorable pertinacity he 








bithe safety of their peculiar institutions requires 


fommercial world, calculated to enhance the 
Hue: of slave-labor, is grgatly to be deprecated. 
“Tt is mrmored, that Great Britain is now negotia- 
ting with Mexico for the cession of California. 
Bhe simple rumor is enough wrstartle the South. 
Southern papers are not slow to announce, that 


the interference of the United States, in order to 
art the selfish po'icy of England, and prevent 
Dhilanthropy from surrounding the South with 

lon of black freemen. Is any one yet so 

t to see, that the Union is becoming a 

mere instrumeitin the hands of slaveholders for 


perpetuating lard ad does any doubt, that| 
the present administration. sould feel bound at 
once to interfere as required, should the rumor 
prove true? 4 all hazards, this infamous system, 
which is bringing death upon the country, must be 
preserved--and no administration will be sustain- 
ed by the South, which does not pledge itself to 
cherish it as the apple ofits eye. 

At home, the policy of the Administra- 
tion is marked by the same feature. Who 
has forgotten the base arts by which it aided 
the slave-holder in his plot to annex ‘Texas 
to the Union? Whose cheek does not crimson at 
the thought, that the relentless but unsuccessful 
war against the Seminoles originated in the work- 
ings of slavery, and is now waged in obedience to 
the mandate of the slaveholder? 

It is fashionable to speak of the balance of pow- 
er between the free and slave states. ‘The admin- 
istration, in accordance with the policy which re- 
cognizes slavery as the paramount interest of the 
republic, lends itself willingly to preserve this so- 
called balance. Slaveholders demand the division 
of Florida, so that two states may be formed out 
of it, to counterpoise Iowa, and Wisconsin, which 
will soon be seeking admittance into the Union. 
‘The application of Florida comes before the Sen- 
ate. Instead of referring it to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the usual course, a Select Committee is 
provided, of five, three of whom are slaveholders, 
and one, a Northern servile. ‘The object is, to 
procure a report favorable to a division, and the 
wishes of the South. ‘To this Committee the ap- 
plication is referred, by the aid of Van Buren Sen- 
ators from the North and West. 


Administration newspapers, conventions, le- 
gislatures, harmonize in this matter, ‘They 
speak one language—the language of proscrip- 
tion against Abolitionists, of sycophancy to 
slaveholders. Mr. Van Buren and his ad- 
herents are staking their hopes of success on 
the prosecution of this policy to extreimes. In 
proportion as the country has abated in prejudice 
against Abolitionism, they have manifested more 
rancor. ‘They have thrown themselves into the 
arms of the South, and now bid defiance to the 
friends of liberal principles in the free states. 

Let success crown this abominable policy ,—can 
any one predict the extremes of proscription, uay of 
outright persecution, to which the dominant pasty 
might be urged by the slaveholder? Now, in our 
own State, anti-slavery men are barred from office; 
candidates are required to swear hatred against 
Abolitionists; charters are withheld, charters are 
sought to be repealed, as a punishment for think- 
ing slavery wrong; abolition-adherents are eut off 
from the party, and branded as outcasts; proposi- 
tions are seriously made in the legislature to reject 
petitions from citizens for the repeal of obnoxious 








es nas and ce-demanded compensation for slave- 
es 


laws, and nygvent@nts attempted looking towards| 


att 


than the slaveholding interest. 
tion of Abolifionists to emancipate parties from 
thraldom to this interest. 
creating such a mass of anti-slavery sentiment in 


legislation against Abolitionists. In Congress, at 
last, the right of petition, by a solemn vote is for- 
maily denied, and a standing rule adopted, bearing 
record of the fact. Should the Administration, 
after such demonstrations, and in virtue of them, 
be perpetuated, what is to be expected? Will the 
policy that has proved successful be abandoned? 
Servility, crowned, would be emboldened, and be- 
come more virulent and despotic than ever. Shame 
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whether in what he is about to say, the law will be 
violated or not. ‘The decision rests entirely with 
the jury, before whom he may be tried. They 
will have at once to define the offence, and decide 
whether he is guilty. The law in fact, in its oper- 
ation, is essentially an ex post facto law. It pro- 
videsa penalty for an offence, which it does not and 
can not define, and which a man cannot know whe- 
ther he has committed or not, until a jury decide af- 


would be lost, restraint thrown off. Nothing — [der the fact. ‘The editor of the Protestant publishes 


be safe from its assaults. ‘The consciousnes 
having sacrificed all for slavery, of having-re®ped 
success from the prostitution of the honor and 
rights of the free states, would drive a party thas 
guilty, to madness. So unnatural would be its 
position, that the distrust of slaveholders would 
have to be allayed, and their vonfidence fixed, by 
the invention of new modes of outraging the 
North. 

Let it be remembered too, who are*. spoken of 
as successors to the present Executive;—John C. 
Calhoun, and Thomas H. Benton—names that 
should awaken fear and abhorrence in the bosom of 
every citizen who values the independence of the 
free states. How long would the post office remain 
sacred, should the Carolina Nullifier come into of- 
fice, on the shoulders of a party, triumphant through 
the means already described? How long before the 
freedom of speech would be abridged? How long, 
before federal laws would provide for the sojourn 
of slaveholders with their human property in the 
free states, in defiance of state-laws and state-con- 
stitutions? How long before the right of the peo- 
ple to assemble and discuss the subject of slavery 
would be assailed by law? 

We wish every Abolitionist to think of these 
things. The times are perilous—the crisis has 
not yet come—greater dangers await the cause of 
human rights in our country, than have yet threat. 


Afri Mit. “More vigilance, more wisdom, more 
ent | union, more single-eyed devotedness, more activity, 


more self-sacrifice are demanded on the part of 
Abolitionists than ever. And whatever else is done, 
never let it be forgotten, that the ballot-box is the 
means by which we must at last decide the ques- 
tion. 

Another view of the subject we would present. 
Should the Van Buren party, after having rested 
its hopes of success to a great extent on its anti- 


abolition warfare, be defeated, it would be the best 
thing that could happen for them, as well as the 


free states. _From that moment, the party would 
find it expedient to cut loose from the South. The 


conviction would arise, that it had been leaning on 
a broken reed; and that there was a power at home, 


which it was of more consequence to conciliate 
It is the voca- 


This they can do by 


free states, and so directing it, that it shall at 
the politician, who may venture in a 


single particular to pander to the wishes of the 
slave-holder. 








MARYLAND-e-«FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 
The Editor of the Methodist Protestant, having 


retracted his charge of rudeness, we cheerfally ac- 
quit him of intentional injusticé.t 
much as the conduct we complained of originated in a 


towards us, inas- 


misconception of our moltivés “Our thanks ate 


due to him for publishing the,law, we were so de- 
sirous of seeing. We republish it for the satis- 
faction of our readers. 


“Sec, 1, Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Ma- 


ryland, That after the passage of this act it shall be deem- 
ed ahigh offence against the supremacy of this State, for 
any person knowingly to circulate, or in any way, knowing- 
ly to assist in circulating among the inhabitants thereof, 
any pictorial representation, or any pamphlet, handbill, 
newspaper or other paper, printed, or written, of an in- 
flammatory character, having a tendency to create discon- 


tent amongst, and stir up to insurrection, the people of color 
of this State; and that every person that shall be duly con- 
victed of this offence shall be guilty of a felony, and shall 
be sentenced to undergo a confinement in the Penitentiary 
of this State; for a period of time not less than ten nor 
more than twenty years from the time of sentence pro- 
nounced on such offender. 

Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That hereafter it shall not 
be lawful fur any citizen of this State, knowingly to make, 
print or engrave or aid in tne making, printing or engraving, 
within this State, any pictorial representation, or to write or 
print, or to aid in the writing or printing any pamphlet, 
newspaper, handbill or other paper, of an inflammatory cha- 
racter, and having a tendency to excite discontent, or stir 


up insurrection among the people of color of this State, 
or of either of the other Southern GOvates or Territories of 


the United States, or knowingly to carry or send, or to aid 
in the carrying or sending the same for circulation amongst 
the inhabitants of either of the other States or Territories 
of the United States; and any person sv offending shall be 
guilty of a felony, and shall on conviction be sentenced to 
confinement in the Penitentiary of this State, for a period 
not less than ten, nor more than twenty years from the time 
of sentence pronounced on such person.” Laws of Mary- 
fand, 1835, ch. 325, Passed April 2, 1836. 


To illustrate the operation of the law, the Pro- 


testant remarks, 

“If the editor of the Methodist Protestant in the exercise 
of that veneration which he naturally feels for the officia} 
communications of men in authority, or of that spirit of 
courtesy which he entertains for his friends and correspond- 
ents generally, should publish any article whether it be a re- 
solution, anecdote, argument or essay, however brief, of «en 
inflammatory character. or having even a tendency to ci eate 
discontent or stir up insurrection among the unfortunate 
colored people of this State, he would be liable to public in- 
dictment as a felon, for the commission of a high offence 
against the supremacy of the state and on conviction would 
inevitably be sentenced to the Penitentiary for the term of 
ten years, at the least. 

But this is not all, Our unfortunate printer would be in- 
volved in the same transgression, and must bear us company 
in our corfinement, Our esteemed friend and brother ‘The 
Agent for the Paper,’ whose fame for punctuality and neat- 
ness is in the mouths of all our subscribers, must leave the 
quiet of his home and accompany us to prison. The evil 
would not cease even here. The Post master, who ren- 
ders so important a service to our subscribers in sending our 
‘newspaper’ ‘for circulation among the inhabitants of any 
(nay all) of the other States or ‘Territories, and even ‘poor 
old Moses’ who supplies the city, would fall under the same 
sentence. Yea, and even the ‘Boox Commirtres,’ at the 
head and front of the offence, must forego their ordinary 
labors for ten !ong years, and adjourn to the ‘Penitentiary of 
this State,’ leaving all the concerns of the church to take 
care of themselves in the interim. ‘This is carrying civility 
too far, we think, and we are sure that none of those who 
have thought hardly of our course—least of all our brother 
of the Philanthropist—will desire the admission of inflam- 
matory acticles on the subject of slavery, into our columns, 
at the hazard of such momentous consequences.” 


The first great vice of this law is, that it pro- 
vides penalties for an offence, which cannot be de- 


fined, It is easy to declare that the publication.of 


any thing influrnmatory, or whieh has a teriléncy 
to create discontent among slaves, shall be regard- 
ed and punished as felony. But, what are the 
essential features of such a publication? Robert 
Breckinridge may judge that argumentative essays 
on the nature of slavery are not inflammatory; his 
neighbor may judge otherwise. ‘The editor of the 
Methodist Protestant, determined to be on the safe 
side, concludes that a simple resolution of an an- 
nual cofférence declaring slavery to be sinful, is 
inflammatory, and therefore will publish nothing at 
all. ‘The truth is, no man can know beforehand, 





«a paragraph of West India intelligence—stating that 
ee handred thousand slaves have been freed, and 
that all accounts represent them as behaving admira- 
bf. Malice fixes its eyeupon him. Hehas publish- 
ed intelligence, which, bringing before slaves in Ma- 
ryland a picture of the happiness of their brethren 
in the; West Indies, may excite their discontent. 
He is mdicted—tried for felony. In vain he pleads, 
that hé published the paragraph, merely as a piece 
of news—that he did not, and could not know that 
he was violating the law. In vain he complains, 
that the law ought to have defined the offence, so 
that he tight have been on his guard. It is for 
thegury, now that an act has been committed, to 
decide at once whether the act is a felony, and the 
actor guilty. Who does not see, that under such 
a law, the citizen has no security against injustice? 
The law is unnecessary. ‘I'o guard against in- 
surrection or discontent among the slaves, was the 
object of its enactment. Now, which is more 
likely, that the slaves shall become discontented, 
l when they perceive a serious determination on the 
part of the white population to emancipate them, 
and the question as to the best mode of doing so 
freely discussed; or, when they see a stubborn still 
design to hold them in bondage? In the former case, 
hope soothes them—a conviction that their masters 
aré beginning to be moved by conscience and hu- 
niranity to redress their wrongs, allays their vengeful 
feelings—and the very instincts of their nature teach 
them to furnish in their good behaviour an argument 
in favor of their emancipation. In the latter, despair 
broods over them, and benumbs fear—dangerous 
feelings rankle in their breasts—and a conviction 
gradually grows upon them, that, while they have 
nothing to hope from good behaviour, their condi- 
tion can hardly be worsted by insubordination. 
Allow free discussion, and take the evil of slavery 
‘seriously in hand, and you need never fear your 
slaves. 
ba The law is incompatible with sound policy. 
The people of Maryland, regarding the effects of 
slavery on the industry, population, and morals of 
the state, admit that it is a great evil. ‘They 
are anxious to getrid of it: but, does not common 
sense teach, that the best means for accomplishing 
this object, can be secured only by awakening the 
public mind, exposing to it clearly all the evils of 
the system, and stimulating it to a free and full 
discussion as to the proper remediate measures? 
To prohibit free discussion of an evil, and then 
geek to remove it, is like putting out your eyes, be- 
fore you undertake a perilous journey. Free investi- 
gation goes before truth, and is always necessary 
to that union of effort, without which, no system 
or institution, which has grown strong with age 
and the power of legislation, can be overthrown. 
The law is unconstitutional—affording another 
evidence, how little the spirit of slavery brooks 
regirginwes Phe ~ sacred guaranties — of 
rights, in the most unqualified language, are impo- 
tent against its destructive violence. It originated 
in the subversion of all natural law—it continues 
in utter defiance of this law—why then should it 
regard positive law? It is a perpetual exception 
to all right—it admits of no control. Like the man 
of unclean spirit, with a legion of devils, who 
had his dwelling among the tombs, no one 
can bind it, no not with chains; for, though often 
bound with fetters and chains, the chains have 
been plucked asunder, and the fetters broken,——nei- 
ther can it be tamed. ‘The Constitution of Mary- 
land embraces a Declaration of rights, the thirty- 
eighth article of which affirms—*“that the liberty of 
the press ought to be inviolately preserved.”” ‘The 
value of this provision clearly depends on its uni- 
versality. If an indefinite exception be admitted, 
its utility is destroyed, for one such exception will 


become a precedent for another; and inasmuch as 
ithe majority witkalweye havethe right w determine 


what the exception shall be, the very object of the 
provision, which was to secure individual right 
against the action of a majority, will be contraven- 
ed. Majorities need no safeguards. ‘Their power is 
their protection. Why are guaranties of rights pro- 
vided? To guard weakness against power—-to limit 
the action of majorities. For a majority to limit, 
an unlimited grant of liberty in the Constitution, 
is to make the Constitution of none effect—-to as- 
sume to itself absolute power. ‘This, the ruling 
party in Maryland has done—for the sake of sup- 
porting slavery. 

The law shows that slavery can only be perpet- 
uated, by abridging the rights of the free--by en- 
slaving the enslaver. Here is a question which is 
emphatically the question of the age. Both hem- 
ispheres are agitated by it. It touches the vitals 
bof-ehurch and state. It involves moral and politi- 
cal principles of stupendous magnitude—princi- 
ples which lie at the foundation of human welfare 
and human government. The mightiest minds 
have taken hold of the subject, and much of the 
most distinguished philanthropy of both worlds is 
profoundly interested in its decision; while the 
destinies of this country are doubtless essentially 
connected, for weal or for woe, with its final set- 
tlement. But, what is the. condition of our friend, 
and his fellow-citizens in Maryland? They are 
gagged. They dare not think freely upon this 
subject, or if they dare, utterance is denied them. 
While all the world is engaged in discussing a 
matter vital to their interests, discussion among 
them is made penal. ‘They dare not write, or 
print, or speak on the subject, except in one way 
—in behalf of slavery. Amidst progress, they 
stand still. In a world of free writers and free 
speakers, they wear the yoke of slavery. ‘To claim 
all the rights of freemen would be to brand them- 
selves as felons, and subject them to penitentiary 
confinement. Such vassalage is abominable. Me- 
thinks an independent man, though not an Aboli- 
fionist, ought to spurn it with deep indignation. 
Though indisposed to engage in the discus- 
sion of slavery, he ought to repudiate with ab- 
horrence, an enactment which thus binds his free 
spirit. We will not ask our brother of the Pro- 
testant to extract from Mr. Wesley’s and Dr. 
Clarke’s works their anathemas against slavery, 


most 














and publish them in his paper} or to publish the 
fact that a highly respectable South Carolina slave- 
holder has recently liberated™his slaves under con- 
victions of duty, and become zn Abolitionist; that the 
British have really abolished Slavery in the West 
Indies, and the laborers are doing well; that a great 
Conference of Nations is to be held in London 
next June, to devise means for eradicating from the 
world the curse of slavery; or thatthe Pope has is- 
sued his Bull against the slave-trade; (although 
this intelligence might be especially beneficial in 
Maryland;) we do not even ask him to publish the 
simple resolutions on slavery of annual confer- 
ences of which his paper is the organ;—for we do 
not wish him, or our friends of the Book Commit- 
tee, or the printer, or the post-master, or even 
“poor old Moses” the carrier, to be dragged to the 
penitentiary, and shut out from the society of men 
for the best portion of theirlives. No! all we ask 
now, is, that the editor of the Methodist Protes- 
tant, and all who are associated with him, would 
raise a voice of thundering rebuke against a law, 
senseless, despotic and atrocious. ‘This they sure- 
ly can do, without subjecting themselves to an in- 
dictment for treason against the supremacy of the 
State. 

May we not ask of our friends of the Protestant, 
whether one reason why they submit so patiently 
to sucha law, is not, that the grievance forbidden 
to be discussed is the grievance of others? We 
hope they will bear with us. Do they remember 
when “it touched them,” hew-they complained? 
The plea for this law is the peace of the common- 
wealth. Do they recollect the time, when they 
were struggling against what they considered 
great grievances in the M. E. church? O, how 
they prized free discussion then! ‘What! forbid 
us to examine, print, and spgak freely? Power is 
not right, brethren! We are a feeble minority, 
but, the right of free discussion is no less sacred 
in our case, than yours. He that doeth truth, 
cometh to the light. ‘A rotten cause abides no 
handling.’ Are you willing to admit that your 
cause can only be maintained by force?” ‘Ah! 
such abstractions sound mighty well. But, the 
peace of the church, the law of self-preservation 
create rights higher than yours. At all hazards, 
our power and present institutions must be perpe- 
tuated.”” Power, you say, prevailed against right. 
Reformers were turned out of the church. You 
all rejoiced in suffering martyrdom; it was for the 
sake of free inquiry—the free discussion of eccle- 
siastical grievances. Allowing it be a fact, as you 
assert, that you were for this cause expelled from 
the church, will you tell us, in what respects, the 
rules of that churck against inflammatory writings, 
having a tendehcy to create division, and pro- 
duce strife among brethren, differ from that civil 
law, to which you are now, without even a mur- 
mur, so meekly submitting? Where then is your 
zeal for liberty, for equal rights, for free ciscus- 
sion? Alas! You not only permit the organ of 
your new church to be fettered without protest, 
but tolerate in the bosom of your church the very 
system which has forged the fetters. 


{ MASSACHUSETTS. 
The legislature of Massachusetts by a large 
majority has adopted strong resolutions on the sub- 


ject of abolishing slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the clave.trade-hetwoon the etatas. and! 


against the admission of any new slave state into 
the Union. 

A bill to repeal the law prohibiting intermarria- 
ges between persons of certain races, a relic of the 
old slave-code, passed to a third reading on the 
10th inst. by a vote of 177 to 140, and on the 13th, 
was ordered to be engrossed by a vote of 166 
to 165. 

The following stern resolutions respecting the 
recent gagwule of Congress, were adopted by a 
vote of 395 to 11. 








“Iy rae Houses, March 6, 1840. 

The joint Special Committee on Slavery, to whom were 
referred an order of Feb. 6, 1840, instructing them to 
consider what action, if any, it is expedient for this Leg- 
islature to take in relation to the resolution adopted by 
the House of Representatives in Congress, as one of its 
standing rules, on the 28th of January, 1840, and also 
petition of E, W. Gardner and sixty others, of Nantuck- 
et, praying the legislature to protest against the said reso- 
lution asa violation of the Constitution of these United 


ied b.verions other petitions of the same 
import, have taken the subject into consideration, and ask 


leave to report the following Resolves, 
Georor Bransvrn, 
Per order of the Committee. 
RESOLVES 
Concerning the denial by the United States House of Rep- 
presentatives of the Right of Petition. 

Resolved, That the resolution which was adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the United States, on the 28th 
of January, 1840, namely, ‘That iio petition, memorial, ree 





in the District of Columbia, or any state or territory, or the 
Slave Trade between the States or Territories of the United 
States in which it now exists, shall not be received by the 
House, or entertained in any way whatsoever,” —is regarded 
by the Legislature, as a palpable violation of the Constitution 
of the United States, a bold denial of the inalienable rights, 
and a stretch of absolute despotism, which never can be qui- 
etly submitted to by a free people. 7 
Resolved, That in the name of the people of this Com- 
monwealth, this Legislature enters its solemn Protest against 
the said standing rule, and demands its immediate repeal, 
Resolved, That it is the indisputable right of any portion 
of the people of this country,—however mistaken in their 
views, or insignificant in number,—at any time to petition 
Congress for a redress of grievances; or what to them may 
seem such; and that Congress is bound to receive all such 
petitions, and give them a respectful and deliberate consider- 
ate consideration. ae 
Resolved, That the manner in which the petitions in 
petitions of the people on this subject, have been treated of 
the United States, namely, in laying the question of their 
reception upon the table,—is a virtual denialof the right of 
petition, and a procedure not less despotic, tn effect, than 
the unconstitutional rule adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 
Resolved, That whatever institution or system cannot 


jurisdiction of the general or state government,—Is manifest- 
ly corrupt and dangerous, and ought not to be allowed to 
exist on a free soil. ; 

Resolved, That for Congress to refuse to receive the pe- 
titions of those who supplicate for a redress of grievances, Is 
a most unphilosophical and absurd mode to stop the pro- 
gress of reform, or the spread of fanaticism; and must na- 
turally and inevitably increase agitation and excitement in 
all parts of the republic. 

Resolved, ‘That His Excellency, the Governor, be request- 
ed to forward a copy of these resolves to each of our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress, with a request that 
they be !aid before both branches of that body. 

’ Names tn THE Nucative. 
‘GEORGE F. CURTIS, Boston. 
SIMEON BURNHAM. Gloucester. 
JOHN M, COOPER, Newburyport. 
ISAAC HAYDEN, Marloorongh. 
EPHRAIM MOORE. Sudbury. 
BENJAMIN DANE, Shutesbury. 
DAVID BELDEN., Sandisfeld, 
PHILLIP PIERCE, Savoy. 

JOHN M. COOPER, Stockbridge. 
EBENEZER BENT, Quincy. 
SALMON HOWARD, Orange.” 


Notwithstanding the war amongst Abolitionists 
in Massachusetts, they are yet far ahead of the 
united Abolitionists of the West. Itis a pity that 





solution, or other paper, prayittg for the uboiition of slavery | 


bear the light of investigation,—whether it be within the | 


TR 
we had not a zeal like theirs, though at the risk ot 
some internal dissensions. 

Abolitionism certainly is making headway, in 


spite of the ‘incurable corruption of parties.” 


“In Senate, Wednesday, March 1), 

Mr. Lumpkin of Geo. presented the resolutions recently 
adopted by the Legislature of Georgia, touching the state 
of Maine. The resolutions refer to Philbrick and Kellefan 
alleged to have secreted a Georgia slave and to have carried 
him to Maine. He wished to state the facts as they existed 
In May, 1837, a slave was secreted on board the vessel Sen 
ton, which left Savannah for the state of Maine. Messrs, 
Philbrick and Kelleran are charged with the act. The Gove 
ernor of Georgia considered them as fugitives from jastice, 
and made application tothe Governor of Maine to have them 
delivered. Gov. Dunlap declined, and the Legislature of 
Georgia adupted resolutions renewing the demand for the 
fugitives. Gov. Kent did not comply with the demand, nor 
Gov, Fairfield who succeeded, and the Legislature of Maine 
also declined to act upon the application of the Legislature 
of Georgia. 

_One branch of the Legislature of Georgia were for set- 
tling the difficulties summarily, and by state interposition 
only. A majority, however, were for presenting the subject 
to Congress, and the resolutions which had been read were 
the result of the Legislative deliberations. 

After Mr, Lumpkin had concluded,Mr. Williams,of Maine 
entered upon a statement of facts. The slave, he said, was not 
secreted on board the vessel with the knowledge or consent 
of the state of Maine, or any of her citizens. Nothing was 
known of the fact that a slave was on board untif she had 
been one or two days from Savannah. ‘The captain could 
not return, and when the vessel had arrived in Maine, the 
owner of the slave was there, and. returned to Georgia with 
his slave, Mr. Williams made a brief defence of the course 
pursued by Maine, but said that she would do justice to 
Georgia, if she had not done it, ~~ 

Mr. Cuthbert of Geo, spoke with much warmth and ina 
manner and of subjects calculated to call forth an exciting 


was sorry to hear the Senator from Maine say. ; 
hoped the course of the state would be app--~ed of when 
the acts were known to the Senate, “ 
Georgia, said Mr. Cuthbert, was not without Tesort. Sh 
bad !aws which governed individuals and communities, 
She had the power of self protection, and she could and 
would do herself justice, come what might. Let it be re- 
membered, said Mr. C., what is the character of the proper- 
ty which has been carried off. Itis not an inanimate Mae 
stance, but a being having life and soul, and a peculiar kind 
of property on which the fabric of our institutions rested 
Georgia cannot yield—the laws of nature forbid that she 
should yield. She witl not. She must not. She ought not. 
If she cannot hold intercourse with other states without 
endangering her institutions, that intercourse must cease. 
If the governments of other states did us injustice, the con- 
sequence was that injustice was done to the whole Union. 
Mr. Lumpkin of Geo. asked for the printing of his reso- 
lutions, and their reference to the committee on the judiciary 
Both motions were sustained without opposition,” i 


Our Northern senators and representatives in their 
meek responses and silent submission, to the jn- 
solence of the South, remind us of the servility 
of the Roman Senators in the days of Nero, who 
were never so ready to decree him divine honors, 
as when he trampled them most proudly under his 
hoofs. Why was there no man found on this oc- 
sion, in the Senate of the United States, to rebuke 
Southern arrogance? 





We have a large number of interesting communi- 


cations on hand, which shall be published in due 
time. 


With the first number of volume 5th we com- 

mence giving a larger amount of miscellaneous in- 
telligence, than has been our wont. 
The temptation with us always is, to crowd our 
paper with anti-slavery matter. We almost forget 
we live in a world of many interests. Our plq@i 
is, to furnish weekly an abstract of general intelfi- 
gence, foreign and domestic, on one of our inside. 
pages, and miscellaneous selections on the fourth: 
page. In order 'y earry the plan into execution 
this week, we have been compelled to restrict our- 
selves as well as correspondenis. 





Mr. Stape’s Speecu-—We commence this 
week the publication of Mr. Slade’s Speech on ab- 
olition. It is certainly a great speech--a vast 
mass of facts and arguments is embodied in it, 
which should be laid up for future reference. His 
style is chaste and vigorous, his method peculiarly 
logical, and his materials are arranged to the best a¢- 
vantage. ‘The speech occupies twenty-two eke 4 
printed columns in the National Intelligencer, a 
is published, as the Emancipator remarks, withogt 
editorial apology, note or comment. The Intelli- 
gencer goes to the South, carrying a speech to the 
fire-side of the planter, which, on many accounts, 
is just such a one as we should wish him to read. 
It is cur intention to manage so as to give the rest of 
the speech in two additional numbers of our pa- 
per. 








LovisvitLeE AxBoxition.—Louisville abolition is 


of the right stamp, Our subscribers there are ney- 
er behind hand with their subscriptions.=—And wnh- 


in a few weeks, we have received from that place 
thirty dollars, as a donation to the Anti-slatery 
cause. 


Mr. Burrum.—Our friend, Arnold Buffum, 
spent a few days in this city recently, favored as 
with two lectures, and left on last ‘Tuesday morn- 
ing for Clinton county. Mr. Buffum’s whole sould 
is in the work, and wherever he goes, his labors aré 
eminently successful. He expects to attend onr 
Anniversary. 


. Tue ANNiversary.—Let it be well attendgge® 
Rev. John Rankin, Rev. J. Blanclffrde Rev. Lie. 
Brisbane, will, in all probability, favor us with 
their presence. ‘T'he first two gentlemen inteiid 
to be there; the last is engaged conditionally. 








— 








THE RULE--THE INFAMOUS RULE, 


mit to it. Read the following report of proceed- 
ings which took place in the House of Represent- 
atives, March 16th, and see what liberty we have, 
Not permitted even to petition against the admis- 
sion of a new slave-state! A day of retribution 
must yet come. q 


Mr. BARNARD presented a petition against the admis- 
sion. of Florida into the Union until slavery was abolished 
within her limits, and moved its reference to the Commit- 
tee on the Teiritories. 
The SPEAKER decided that, under the resolution adop- 
ted by the House, the petition could not be received, 
Mr. ADAMS appealed from the decision of the Chair. 
Motions for cails of the House and adjournment were a- 
gain renewed and withdrawn; when 
Mr, BARNARD said that, in order not to obstruct the 
presentation of petitions, he would, for the present, withdréy 
this’ petition. I 
So the petition was withdrawn. But the Srzaxen hay- 
ing decided that the appeal remained as an independent 
tion, and was to be decided at this time, and Mr, Ada 
ving declined to withdraw it— 
A motion to adjourn (it being now 5 o'clock) was a 
made, and was decided, by yeas 31, nays 81,-in the negati 
So the House refused to adjourn, But there was no g 
rum vot.ng, 
Mr, BARNARD submitted to the Speaker that the a’ 
giving rise to debate must lie over. / 
Tae SPEAKER having otherwise decided, ” 
Mr. ADAMS pr posed a compromise; That the Hoy 
should pass a resolution like that adopted at the close of 
session, that every member having petitions whici* 
ot give rise to debate should send them to the table, ) 
hey might be entered and referred. : 
Mr. PETRIKIN objected to any motion, 
Mr, ADAMS said, that being the case, he would m¢ 
adjournment. 
And the House adjourned. 


; 
~ 
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debate. He considered the State of Maine in error, and he WF 


None but a miserable race of serviles would sub- 


i” 


“ 





—~jto the Union as a State, having an equal voice 


a 








THE EVER-PRESENT INFLUENCE. 

Southern statesmen are giving daily evidence of 
their hostility to England. Nothing, we are sure, 
but a sense of the complete weakness of the South 
would prevent them from pushing matters to an ex 
treme issue between the two nations. Onthe 16th, 
in the House, Mr. Cushing begged leave to ask the 
chairman of the committce on Foreign Affairs, 
(Mr. Pickens,) whether he himself, or so far as 
he knew, the Executive of the United States had 
any idea of making common cause with Great Bri- 
tain in reference to recent events in China. Mr. 
Pickens said, that in reference to himself, it was 
very far from being the fact, that he was disposed 
to make common cause with England in her de- 
signs on China; and after a few observations he 


remarked— 

“Surely England does not occupy a position at 
present to command any sympathy or co-operation 
from us. He would forbear: to touch upon those 
points that are now at issue betweenus, which may, 
in the progress of events, become of the deepest 
importance. Itis not our policy to appear to act 
under her cover and co-operation. We will act 
upon our separate and independent interests, and 
our own views of policy.” 


Slaveholders can never foregive the anti-slavery 
policy of Great Britain. — 


MR. CALHOUN’S RESOLUTIONS. 
Friday, March 13th, in the Senate, Mr. Calhoun 
made a speech on his resolutions, published in our 
last week’s paper. Commenting on the policy of 
Great Britain, he said— 


“He had great respect for that Government—be- 
lieved her equal in almost every thing to any na- 
tion upon earth, and superior in many things to 
any other. Saying thus much, he must say more 
—that even the Roman republic had not such a 
thirst for conquest. He spoke of the present 
movements in the East Indies. Whata spectacle 
for the world to look upon. A government like 
Great Britain endeavoring to thrust down the 
throats of a respectable nation a poisonous drug! 
For the sake of humanity, said Mr. C. I hope that 
the rumors we hear are not true. I hope for the 
honor of the Europe:in race that her fleets have not 
gone to the East Indies for the purpose of making 
war upon innocent foreigners. 1 hope rather that 
Great Britain has sent her fleet to the East Indies 
to punish her own people for an inhuman traffic. 

In conclusion, Mr. C. said thatit became us as 
a nation neither todo wrong nor to suffer wrong. 
He was as much opposed to a war as any man 

\d be. ‘The interests of the country and the 

‘d demanded peace. But there could be no 
\if Great Britain persisted in principles 
wnicn she herself had laid down as her rule of ac- 








tion. ‘The lawof nations and the rights of this 
country must be protected, if necessary at the! 
point of the bayonet. | 

Mr. Calhoun, before closing, commented with 
much warmth upon the policy pursued by Great! 
Britain in interfering with the United States in re-! 
gard to the slaves on board the Amistad. He con- 
sidered it a matter with which Great Britain had 
nothing todo, and considered the whole thing as 
a species of foreign interference. 

Mr. Grundy also spoke of the subject as a most 
important matter. He, too, regarded the interfe- 
rence in the case of the Amistad asa piece of un- 
justifiable interference. 

Nr. King, of Ala., considered the subject a mat- 
ter of great importance, and moved the reference 
of the resolutions to the Commitee on Foreign re- 
fations. 

On Mr. Gurndy’s motion the Senate then a‘l- 
journed till Monday.” 

“The law of nations and the rights of this coun- 
try must be protected, if necessary, at the point of 
the bayonet.” The meaning of this is, that the 
Southern slave-trader, if necessary, must be pro- 
tected in his right to reclaim his slaves cast away 
on British shores, at the point of the Northern 
bayonet. ‘The character, and resources and ex- 
istence of the Union must be staked on a contest 
waged for the protection specially of the Mmeri- 
can slave-trade. Our Government is a mere tool 
of the slave-holder. 


FLORIDA. 

The Emancipator says— 

«+A bill has been brought into the House of Re- 
presentatives at Washington, by Mr. Pope, author-| 
ising the people in the ‘Territories of Lowa and, 
West Florida to form State Governments, prepara- 
tory to their admission to the Union. ‘This cuts | 
the Gordian knot with regard to a division of 
Florida. The celebrated ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of territories, adopted prior to the United 
States Constitution itself, and well understood at 
that time as the guide by which the indefinite dis- 
cretion granted to Congress respecting the admis- 
sion of New States would gouvern—this ordinance 
provided that each new State should be admitted 
as soon as it numbered sixty thousand FREE in- 
habitants. ‘The treaty with Spain, by which Flor- 
ida was ceded to the U.S., stipulated for its ad- 
‘mission to the Union as a State on the same terms 








as other territories; a stipulation which, both in 
law and equity, ought to be interpreted in confor- | 
mity with the ordinance of ’87. Now, Florida 
“hes not, we suppose, more than one-third of 60,- 
000 free inhabitants, West of the Suwannee River, 
the supposed line of division. And for the slave- 
holders to force such a paltry handful of people 


in the Senate with the millions of New York, will 
be a mere measure of overbearing insolence; and 
for free Representatives and Senators to aid in the 
deed will be a gross piece of servility, which we 
do not believe the people will sanction for any con- 
siderations of mere party aggrandis2ment. Iowa 
asks no help of the government to give her a po- 
pulation, and no concessions of the government 
for the want of the proper number, her population 
being already, it is supposed, nearly or quite equal 
to the original requirement, 60,000. Ohio, India- 
na, Illinois, and Michigan, free states, had to wait 
for the full complement of free inhabitants before 
they could enjoy the Federal honors; what pecu- 
liar merits have the negro-whippers and red-shanks 
of West Florida, that twenty thousand of them 
should be deemed as good as sixty thousand free 
farmers and meciianics, who live by their own in- 
dustry, and pay their own debts and taxes! ‘This 
question the present Congress will be required to 
answer, should they venture to take the responsi- 
bility of committing this indecency.” 








Great Fire 1n Lovisvitte.—We learn by Mr. 
Bentley, just arrived from Louisville, that a fire 
broke out in Mr. Hawkins’ Chair Factory, in that 
city, on Third street, near Main, a few minuies he- 
fore 12 o'clock yesterday morning, oceasioning a 
great destruction of property. It commenced on 
Third street, and proceeded round by Main to the 
Louisville Bank, there crossed Main st.‘ and con- 
tinued back to ‘Third. We understand that about 
thirty business houses were burned. In conse- 
quence of a deficiency of water in the cisterns, the 
supply was only sufficient for one engine during an 
hour and a half, at which time the fire became too 
violent to be arrested. 

The estimate loss is from HALF TO THREE QUAR- 
TERS OF A MILLION. 

Twenty-two brick houses destroyed:—besides 
sundry wooden buildings, &c. 





{ Cineinnati Chronicle. 


For the Philanthropist. | favor of Abolition: nearly one-half of them were 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
Gaxena, 3p Month, 17, 1840. 


Respected Friend: —Thy favor of the 12th Feb 


from home. 


satisfaction, but high gratification with thy 
in regard to the Presidential candidates. 


west, will be quite as likely to act right in this mat- 
ter by simply spreading the naked facts before them 
in relation to the candidates, as they would if thou 
shouldst either take sides, or go against both can- 
didates. 

But there is another thing now connected with 
the Presidential election of more importance to the 
cause of Abolition, than the mere matter which 
we shall vote for of the two existing candidates. 
I allude to the proposed Anti-Slavery Convention 
to assemble at Albany, in the coming month, to take 
into consideration the propriety of nominating an- 
ti-slavery candidates for the Presidency. I had 
hoped that this matter was laid at rest where it 
never would be disturbed again; and it may be that 
the Convention will act right in the matter; but I 
tremble for the result—I fear it will prove the death- 
knell of abolitionism. Doa’t we now know that 
however the two great political parties may affect 
to condemn and despise our principles, they yet 
concede to us asa body, intelligence, talent, moral 
worth, and religious character of as high an order, 
as to any other portion of the community of equal 
numbers?) What will they say of us should we 
become organized as a political party, and enter the 
field of political combat with our Presidential can- 
didate? Why, they would say, that we had des- 
cended from the high moral attitude we had occu- 
pied, and entered into the strife and scramble of the 
mere partisan for the ‘loaves and fishes.”” Where 
then would be that influence which now we know 
that we wield, and which may be brought equally 
to bear on either or both the existing political part- 
ies, as we may find best to answer the purposes of 
accomplishing our great object? Why it would be 
lost--totally and irretrievably lost! Once leave the 
present elevated ground that we occupy, aud come 
out with our candidates, and we can never return 
to it again, never! Let us then keep all the advan- 
tages that we now possess, and strive to accumu- 
late other as fast as circumstances place it in our 
power. 

Wherever Abolitionists are in sufficient number 
to hold the balance of power, they may readily, 
by strict adherence to their principles, compel both 
of the existing political parties to acquiesce in their 
views so far as to sustain their principles when in 
office. But witha distinct political organization 
of the Abolitionists, they will not either of them 
do it. With such organization we must necessa- 
rily in most instances, lose our votes, especially in 
the Presidential canvass, for a great many years— 
more prohably forever: without such organization, 
our votes already have their influence, and this in- 
fluence will be strengthening from year to year, and 
ultimately, beyond all doubt, place in the Presi- 
dential chair some individual who will not only rec- 
ognize, but practice upon the great and self-evident 
truths promulgated in the Declaration of our Inde- 
pendence. Have the Abolitionists not already rea- 
son to congratulate themselves ‘on the concessions 
made to their influence in the nomination of Gen. 
Harrison? Most assuredly they have. Who is 
there that can believe that Gen. Harrison would 
have been the Whig candidate had it not been for 
Clay’s anti-Abolition speech inthe U. S. Senate 
last spring? Isnotthe Harrisburgh nomination a 
great Abolition victory acquired without a single 
direct effort of ours? And what does this promise 
us in future, if we only remain true to our first 
principles? How can it be said that we shall never 
accomplish any thing without having our own can- 
didates to vote for? [am morally certain that we 
can accomplish our object without a political or- 
ganization better than with, if T even thought it pos- 
sible ever to accomplish it with. 

Letus then pursue our present course—let us 
remain true to our principles, and it will not be long 
before both parties will be induced to bring out 
such candidates as Abolitionists can consistently 
and conscientiously vote for; and in addition to 
this, and what constitutes the strongest feature of 
this course, every Abolitionist can vote as such, 
and at the same time vote for the candidate of his 
political choice. Wet it never be said then, that 
Abolitionists have become their qgwn destroyers. 
Let them do right themselves, and thus compel o- 
thers todo eo too. We have the power, and we 
shall be recreant to ourselves if we do not use it. 

I have written the foregoing in much haste and 
dugjng the interruption of business. It might be 
revised and putin better shape. As itis, if it cast 
any new licht on the Abolition Political organiza- 
tion, Ishould be willing it should be published. I 
submit it to thy discretion, though I think some ex- 
tracts from it might be useful. 


Respectfully thine, 
W. HANCE. 








For the Philanthropist. 
LETTER FROM MR, BOYLE. 
LioypsviLLE, BeLtmont Co. 
Marcu 9th, 1840. 
Very Dear Friend and Brother, Dr. Bailey: 


5 


My last letter was mailed at Putnam, which 
place [left on Saturday, Feb. 22d, and proceeded 
to Concord, where I remained over Sunday, with 
‘one of the best friends of the slave in Ohio, Jno. 
Jamieson; but found that nothing could be dune in 


that place or vicinity, at present. Monday, 24th, 
drove on to Cambridge, Guernsey co.—was infor- 
med there, that an audience could not be obtained, 
as the people would not come out—from thenee 
proceeded the same day to Washington, and put 
up with Hon. John Craig. ‘Tuesday, made ar- 
rangements for a public debate on Abolition in 
Washington, to be held in the early part of the fol- 
lowing week. Borrowed saddle and saddle-bags, 
and started with a supply of books for Antrim, but 
my way was closed there—went on to the neigh- 
borhood of Londonderry—-no opening in that place, 
but found an excellent man, Jno. Carey, who with 
his wife, accompanied me to Fairview, on Thurs- 
day, where we succeeded in procuring a house in 
which I lectured on Friday, ig the afternoon, to a 
small audience amid a storm of alcoholic froth and 
spittle, with a tin horn as an accompaniment, and 
music which might well have charmed all the dogs 
in town into a glorious howling chorus—all of 
which was performed in the street near our meet- 
ing, by one Kine rowdy known by the name of 
Brapsnaw, a drunkard manufacturer. In the eve- 
ning sev~ral houses were egged—all which had an 
excellent effect in waking up the people to the 
cause of freedom and Anti-slavery—disposed of a 
good number of books here—nearly $12,00 worth. 

Saturday 29:h, returned to Washington, where 
[ remained over Sunday, and on Monday, March 
2nd. rode about four miles north, where, on Tues- 
day afternoon, Theld a publie diseussion in a Bap- 
tist Veeting-house with Messrs. Ferguson, Kineaid 
and Heaton, all demoerats, in which they attempt- 
ed to justify slavery from the Bible—insisted that 
the doctrine of human rights announced in the De- 
elaration of Independence, did not include negroes 
—that Anti-slavery doctrines and discussions were 
violations of the Constitution of the U. S.—that 
Abolitionism was British toryism in disguise—that 
itavas Hamiltonian Federalism, &e., with other 
assertions of like character, but without any facts 
or arguments to sustain them. ‘They each condem- 
ned the other for the miserable manner in which 
the discussion had heen conducted on their side, 
and manifested much mortification in view of the 
result, as the audience went almost unanimously in 


‘| and Witherrow on one side, and John Craig, Esq. 
1840, came duly to hand, and would have been | 
answered ere now, only that I have been absent | 
|The gentlemen on the anti-Abolition side, protest. 


I feel constrained to acknowledge not only my | 
course | 


I think | 
the Abolitionists of Ohio, and indeed of the whole ' 
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democrats, 
Wednesday 4th, returned to Washington, where 
a discussion took place between Messrs. Lawrence 


and myself, on the other, in the afternoon, ina 
school-house, before a very respectable audience. 


ed strongly against being drawn into any argument 
in respect to the rightfulness of slavery—y et pretty 
much every argument which they produced pos- 
sessed neither furce nor appropriateness, only as 
defences of perpetual slavery. For example, ‘Sla- 
very is perfectly consistent with christianity’— 
‘Slaves could not be free if emancipated’—*Free- 
dom of the Slaves would destroy our libetties’— | 
‘Slaves better off than northern day-laboréss’— 
‘To liberate blacksis to do evil that good may come’ 
—‘slaves are well-treated and have Christian in- 
struction’—‘they are their property as horses and 
cattle are ours,’—with much more of the same 
character. ‘The effect of the discussion was clear- 
ly and decidedly in favor of the Anti-Slavery cause. 
This was the first opportunity which she represen- 
tativesof the oppressed have had to plead the cause 
of the poor and needy in Washington, and now 
the friends of universal freedom are confident the 
way has been effectually opened for more extensive 
efforts there, in behalf of the millions who sigh in 
chains. 

After disposing of about fourteen dollars’ worth 
of books in Washington, left on ‘Thursday and 
reached Barnesville, Belmont county, that evening, 
where I lectured the next day, (Friday,) in a pri- 
vate house, (Dr. Judkins’, a minister of the Soci- 
ety of Friends,) to a small, but respectable number 
of hearers, and sold about seven dollars’ worth of 
books, 

Saturday, came on to this place, (Lloydsville,) 
yesterday, (Sunday,) attended a very interesting 
Temperance meeting in the afternoon, where I 
made some remarks by invitation, after an excellent 
address by Mr. Fisk, of St. Clairsville, a zealous 
friend of ‘Temperance and Abolition, and in the e- 
vening delivered a lecture in the Methodist E, 
meeting house to a very good and most attentive 
congregation, which was followed by some favora- 
ble observations from Messrs. Nichols and Fisk. 
This evening I expect to lecture at Wrightstown, 
and to-morrow to make my way to Wheeling, Va. 
where I understand something may be done for 
the good cause. 

From all quarters I learn that the cause of justice 
and humanity is rapidly gaining access to the pub- 
lic mind and heart. ‘The disposition to hear and to 
read on the subject of Slavery and Abolition is in- 
creasing to an extent and with a rapidity unprece- 
dented in our history. Several ministers of the 
Methodist E. church, in this section, have lately 
embraced the fanatical doctrines of Abolition—men 
who occupy the best character for talent and influ- 
ence inthe church, among whom is a presiding El- 
der in the Pittsburgh Conference, whose standing, 
Lam told, is number one among his brethren; and 
who was very active in the two last Conferences 
in fixing the gag into the mouths of the Abolition 
members thereof, to prevent their preaching and 
lecturing on this subject. ‘The changes which are 
taking place are truly striking, and show that the 
honest-hearted and humane are every where begin- 
ning more fu!ly to open their eyes and ears. 

Your ever affectionate brother, . 
in bonds with the bound, 
JAMES BOYLE. 


For the Philanthropist. 
LETTER FROM MR. BUFFUM. 
SomERvILLe, Presse Co., 
3D mo. 16, 1840. é 

Dr. Bailey, Dear Frieni:—Since my last com- 
munication I have lectured for about ten days in’ 
Wayne county, Indiana, At Economy, 69 names | 
were added to the society, and at Franklin, a so- 
ciety had been organized with 43 members, and 47 
were added. ‘I'he Wayne county Society, organ- 
ized at Newport, on the 24th ult., now. nuinbering 
600 members, is, | presume, the largest Anti-Abo- 
lition Society now organized in the world; and be- 
ing composed almosi exclusively of Christian pro- 
fessors, demonstrates that the Lord Almight» is 
moving upon the hearts of his people, and uniting | 
them in this exalted work and labor of love. 

On the 2d inst., accompanied by my wife, I left 
Indiana for Clinton co. in this State, and proeeeded 
to Elk settlement in this county. Evil-reports 
concerning me had reached there before me, and 
what is most to be deplored, had been communica- 
ted by letter froma person who calls himself a 
Christian! I took an opportunity in a large public 
meeting there, to show that such slanders, although 
professedly aimed at me, could not proceed from 
any unkind feeling toward me personally, because 
the writer was a man that I had no knowledge of; 
they must therefore proceed from hatred of the 
eause which I plead, and therefore proved the wri- 
ter to be an enemy to that cause for which the Re- 
deemer of men came into the world. My friends 
there urging me to remain with them until after the 
quarterly meeting of Friends, which took place at 
Elk, last 7th day, I concluded to do so;"and have 
lectured three times in the Friends’ meeting-house 
at Elk, three times at Winchester, twiee at Cam- 
den, twice at Somerville, and once at Jacksonsburg. 
‘Phe attendance, and the interest manifested have 
been truly encouraging. Friends have received 
me in the kindest manner possible, and I ain per- 
suaded they will be found among the faithful, and 
effectual laborers in the cause. 

‘To-morrow I expect to proceed to Hamilton to 
stop there probably two nights, and then to go to 
Cincinnati by stage. ‘The friends in Elk settle- 
ment besides kindly entertaining us, have furnished 
the means to pay our passage. 

I noticed a short time since, a suggestion, whe- 
ther it might not be expedient, :to dissolye the A- 
merican Anti-Slavery Society, and leave the busi- 
ness entirely to the management of the State Soci- 
eties. I should exceedingly regret, that such a 
proposition should be favorably entertained by the 
friends of the cause; but I should highly approve 
of a division of the National Society, into an Eas- 
ternand Western Branch. I[ hope this will take 
place at the approaching Anniversary in New York, 
and that we will havea great Western Convention, 
to organize the Western Branch, held at Cincin- 
nati or Columbus, in the course of the summer. 








for slaveholders, but for those who are in favor of 
the immediate abolition of slavery? -* 

If Abolitionists could be persuaded so to vote at 
the approaching Presidential election—/hey would 
not elect their candidates; but, inasmuch as Harri- 
son or Van Buren must be defeated, the friends of 
the defeated candidate would cast round to see how 
it might have been remedied?—then if it should so 
turn out that the Abolition candidate received a 
number of votes sufficient, if united with theirs, to 
have reversed the election, and caused their candi- 
dates to have succeeded, then no seerifice will be 
too great in order to gain so important an addition 
to their strength, especially as abolitionists do not 
seek office, but only ask Liberty for the Stave, 
they will conclude “IT IS BETTER TO LET 
THE POOR SLAVE GO FREE THAN TO 
LOSE THE ELECTION.” — - 

Such a movement on our part ‘would send fifty 
or one hundred men into the following Congress, 
such as Alvan Stewart, Thomas Morris, Joshua 
Leavitt, James G. Birney, John G. Whittier, Hen- 
ry B. Stanton, ‘T. D. Weld, Judge Jay, Myron 
Holly, Ellis Gray Loring, and a host of other able 
men--who might then say as Brougham did of 
the Peerage, ‘*we did not seek the honor, the hon- 
or sought us!’”” And such will be the fact, as soon 
as Abolitionists can be brought to ACT ‘TO- 
GETHER potiticatty. 

Politicians care but litle who fill the /egislative 
offices, so that they can hold the Awecutive and 
Judicial offices, and fill the missions and all other 
profitable situations; whereas we care nothing a- 
bout emoluments, our object is to save ourselves 
and our country from being destroyed by the curse 
of slavery. 

We are asked, do we really intend to procure a 
vote of Congress to abolish slavery regardless of 
the Constitution? 

Weanswer, that will not be necessary; for when- 
ever we can succeed in pouring into Congress a 
majority of the right sort of men, such as would 
not be afraid to meet the question there, and to do 
their duty whenever the subject came up, the Sou- 
thern States would anticipate that movement and 
abolish slavery themselves, like some of the Brit- 
ish Islands, when they saw that slavery must die, 
cut it off two years before its time! 

The “Northern man with Southern principles,” 
a majority in the South itself, would rejoice to see 
that day:—they are much more ready for the imme- 
diate and unconditional abolition of slavery than 
some “dough faces” at the North. ‘The child is 
now living who will hear.the South declare in fa- 
vor of the abolition of slavery, and of a protective 
tariff. 

In our turn may we ask, who says ‘the Consti- 
tution (ofthe U.S.) prohibits Congress from abol- 
ishing slavery?”’"—our copy does not say so! 

It is true, that at the time that Constitution was 
adopted, and for many years afterwards, it was sup- 
posed that the only way to abolish slavery (or 
the most effectual way) was to prohibit the 
importation of slaves—or in other words, to abol- 
ish the slave-trade:—it was thought if this fountain 
were stopped, slavery would soon die—the source 
being withheld, the bitter waters would cease to 
flow, and for that reason, for fear Congress would 
abolish slavery, (by cutting off the supply,) they 
were restuained for 19 years from prohibiting the 
importation of such persons as any State then ex- 
isting should think proper to admit: but no sooner 
were the 19 years expired than they could and did 
prohibit such importation in law, but not in fact! 
in that respect is acomplete failure. Itayamexp 
ted or intended, that Congress sha any 
ABOLISH SLAVERY, and th@y are not prohibit- 
ed in the Constitution, from abolishing it in any o- 
ther proper way: nay, if the individual States do. 
not do ii, the tine will cé@ime when Congress must 
dot; the very existeneé of the Nation—the free. 
States, and even of the Southern States themselves 
will depend upow it. 

By the “Constitution” it would appear that more 
than one-half, if not all the slayes, are already free 
—it is very doubtful whether there is a Constitu- 
tional slave in the U. S.—Certainly all who are of 
white paternity tin the most remoie degree) are 
free! if the words’ ef that instrument mean any 
thing. ‘ 

Let not abolitionists joimdn the disgraceful ack- 
nowledgement that our Constitution not only sanc- 
tions and perpetuates slavery, But forbids it \bo- 
lition! an opinion which is a libel onthe framers 
of that instrument, and discreditablet@ us as a free 
people. ty 





‘A FrRieND IN PHILADELPHIAs 


P. S. One of the ablest editors in the U. S., one 
who but a year or two ago undertook to prove that 
we were all wrong, and said many hard things a- 
gainst our measures, and who now edits one of the 
largest papers in the Union, in a letter to ‘a friend 
in Philadelphia,” dated Feb. 26, 1840, amongst 
other glad tidings says, ‘I consider opposition to 
slavery the strongest ground upon which the poli- 
tical battle can be fought, in the free States’ —*up- 
on the subject of slavery my mind is settled, and 
Iam resolved to devote the remainder of my life 
to itsabolition. As an editor, my duty is, to labor 
for the good of mankind; and [ know not how I 
can beso useful as in the great cause of human 
rights. I regard Christianity and Liberty as the 
same cause.” 

The South may tremble, when such men take 
such a stand—he is no half-way man:—and (out of 
the Abolition ranks) [ do not know another editor 
who wields a more vigorous pen.—He will make 
himself heard from Maire to Georgia. He does 
not go to work with mittens on. 








For the Philanthropist. 
' INDEPENDENT NOMINATIONS, 


Friend Bailey—Perhaps I am asking more room 
in your sheets than ny share. My excuse is, that. 
I am pleading the cause of the dumb who are by 
our laws appointed to destruction. I am resolved 
to remain in the field, if spared in life until liberty 
is triumphant and slavery enslaved, or as it is more 
eloquently expressed in Holy Writ, until ‘‘captiv- 
ity be led captive.” I am highly pleased with the 
prospect of independent nominations. I am sure 
the time has come when the defender of the poor 
and fatherless is saying to us “come out and he ye 
separate, and touch not the unclean thing, and I will 
heal you.”” Since slavery has laid the Constitution 





I throw out this suggestion now, that the Western 
State Soeieties may take the subject into consider- 
ation, and instruct their delegates in relation to it, 
as they shall think proper. I would also remind 
the State Societies, of the approaching **World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention,’’ to be held in London, 
the 12th day of the 5th month this year. I hope 
these Western States will not fail to be represented 
there. Hoping to have the pleasure of seeing all 
our friends in Cincinnati in a few days, I decline 
further communication at this time, and remain thy 


friend and brother. 
ARNOLD BUFFUM. 








For the Philanthropist. 

A THIRD PARTY. sae tat 
We are glad to find that the chief reason why 
Dr. Bailey opposes the formation of an’ Abolition 
Party, is, because he thinks it will delay the aboli- 
tion of Slavery.—If he will examine closely into 
the operations of the human mind and give due 


weight to the motives which influence large mass-|- 


es of mankind, especiatly the people of this coun- 
try, he will find, there would be no gradualism in 
the action of a political party. _So far as the poli- 
tical party did act, it would immediately operate 
upon slavery. 

There is reason to believe, that at least 100,000 
voters in the United States are as much oppose.’ to 
slavery a8 we are—yet who knows thal? or can 


dead at its foot by the gag, our fellow-citizens find 
that we of the North have something to do with 
slavery; yea, that either it must be abolished or we 
be made slaves. A great revolution of public sen- 
timent is under weigh for liberty—assist it we 
must by all Constitutional means; comfort and en- 
courage the friends of the cause, and rebuke those 
who are opposed. Independent nominations will 
make leaders and rallying points for our friends, 
where they can conscjentiouly meet and act toge- 
ther, and willbe a test by which we will be able to 
distinguish between the friend ‘and foe. Would 
for the sake of truth and concert every.county in 
the State, at an early day, would put in nomihation 
candidates for the Legislature--men who. would 
sustain freedom! Divine Providence has introdu- 
ced abolition under very propitiougeircu 
A majority of the counties of Ohio have su 


Abolition to turn the scale in favor, of their 


will they use ik? T.ogan county will, 
July next, and can and will succeed. 

Whether the Hon. Mr. Corwin is willing to sup- 
port our principles so that we can vote for him, 
time will tell. There is one thing I want to know 
through your paper, asto Mr. King of Trumbull, 
how it was that he assembled with the Whigs at 
Columbus, and for ought [ean hear acted with them 
in placing before the people an electoral ticket, 
pledge! toa Slaveholder. I make this inquiry with 
sentiments of deep respect for hin—he is 





know it?—unless the Abolitionists will vote, not 
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sent President of the State Sdciety, and 


Se 
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This did not produce the abolition of slavery, and 


—s ae 


es a ke a le 
pete cece 





whom we here had intended to take up for out 
next Governor. I have confidence that he will ex- 
plain. Please see that he gets a paper containing 
the above. Tam well pleased with your views on 
taking steps to cast out the ‘nnelean iling’’ from 
the Constitution. 
universal approbation among the brethren, 

I propose we hol! our next meeting at Columbus, 
and put up at the public houses, and sit only in the 
day time. Iam astonished that we hear so little 
from our abolition friends of Ohio, on political ac- 
tion. Whathas gagged them? [earnestly entreat 
them to let us hear from them, that we_ may un- 
derstand each other before we come to ri 
annual meeting. 


AN. 
To Professing Christians in Ohio wM® are Aboli- 
tionists. 

Dear Breturen:--The political duties of Abo- 
litionists, since ourfirst organization, have presen- 
ted numerous practical questions of great difficul- 
ty. We have been too feeble in aumbers and 
other resources to attempt a political party organ- 
ization, even if disposed to do so. We have been 
vexed with the conduct of those very promising 
candidates, who, in office, have violated, expressed 
or implied pledges which, to secure our votes, 
they have given, while out. And the plan of stay- 
ing away altogether from the polls, seems at war 
with our principles as republicans, and our senti- 
ments as Americans. ‘The difficulties and embar- 
rassments which environ this subject are increa- 
sing in number and weight as the presidential can- 
vass waxes hot; and the great question ‘how shall 
abolitionists hestow their suffrages in consistency 
with their principles;’--has in many states, for 
the time, absorbed the many more weighty ques- 
tions which our cause includes. 

Our State Anniversary is near at hand, and we 
shall be greatly exposefto an unhappy conflict of 
opinions during its sessiOgs, unless our hearts are 
kept by the superintending hand of God. In the 
present circumstances it seems to me that the 
thing most needed is simple and earnest prayer to 
God. Mere discussion will never harmonize the 
Opinions of men in questions of practical expedi- 
ency, where the reasons in favor of opposite 
courses seem nearly balanced, and where con- 
flictinginterests incline them to differ. Shall not 
we, then, who profess to have confidence in God 
as the hearer of prayer, seek his special bles- 
sing on the counsels of the friends of the slave in 
this state; and his presence at our next Anniver- 
sary. 

Your friend and brother in Christ. 
J, BLaNcuarp. 





For the Philanthropist, 
CONVENTION AT ALBANY. 


Mr. Epiror:—It is with regret that I learn 
through your paper, that an anti-slavery National 
Convertion is about to be held, for the purpose of 
nominating a separate candidate for the Presi- 
dency. 

I am not insensible to the claims of suffering hu- 
manity. I have too deep and settled a hatred to 
every principle of slavery. I have received too 
much abuse whilst battling in the cause of the 
rights of man, to feel indifferent on the subject.— 
I am willing to admit that it ought to be a_para- 
mount object with every anti-slavery man, but at 
present, it is not the case with all who are favora- 
ble to abolition principles. ‘hey, at present, 

fer Abuses to correct, other grievances to 
ress. “THE Wempof causes is frequently marred 
by over hasty mea@ures.. When the time comes 
which can promise thé¥east prospect of success, 
I am ready and willing to @&t with the anti-slavery 
party, and act with energy, 
are thousands who are strongly iff 
olition of slavery, who will not aba 
ical objects, when they are certain 
so, they can effect nothing. If the w 
tion strength could be united, with sla 
anti-slavery, the issue, at present, in al 
probability, they would be defeated. ‘Then why 
should any one urge the measure, whem only a 
moiety of their strength can be brought 
A defeat at present would serve to brigge 
upon the party—turn the wavering {@ ft 
6a proscription, 
feir principles. — 
ot supineness or 
fot at present, to be con- 
read of our principles, with- 
r young efforts, with the work 


from acting in conformity with 
I would advise only pruderic 
indecision. Ought.w 
tent with the ra 
outover tasking 
of maturer years ? 

Some of your correspondents ask, whom aboli- 
tionists ought to vote fur, for President. Would 
it nut be policy under existing circumstances, to 
support a candidate whose views on the subject are 
unknown, in preference to an avowed enemy, all 
other circumstances being equal ? 

As the abolition strength lies principally in 
those States where it is presumed Harrison will 
receive his chief support, if abolitionists refuse to 
vote, or support a candidate of their own, it would 
be to secure Van Buren the election. ‘The above 
question is submitted to your consideration, by 
one whois a firm opponent to slavery in every 
from. 


Respectfully yours, 
Marion, March 9th, 1840. 


ANTI-SLAVERY INTELLIGENCE. 








Some weeks since, a malicious fabrication, first 
put forth in the Evening Star, of this city, travel- 
led the rounds of- the papers of a certain class 
throughout the country. It purported to be an 
item of news received by a then recent arrival 
from Jamaica, thata certain large fire that had 
occured in the Island, was ‘set by the negroes.” 
‘Phe troth of the matter was, that the occupant of 
the warehouse, who was indicted for setting fire 
to his own premises in order to jew the insurance, 
has wealthy relatives in this city, who counted 
truly on the readiness of the American press to 
circulate a lie instead of the truth, provided its 
bearing would be to the prejudice of emancipation. 
The following traefeport, from the Jamaica Mor- 
ning Journal of,Nov. 1, relates to another fire, and 
shows the actual disposition of the freed negroes.— 
Emaneipator. ; 

‘*HopweLt Pen, St. 2nn’s, Oct. 25. 

“T am sorry to say we had an unfortanate ac- 
cidenton Friday night. ‘The kitchen, whieh is 
very near the house, took fire at midnight. I had 
no shell or horn at hand to give the alarm, but 
fortunately the negro houses were near, and on my 
calling Edward Lawrence, he soon alarmed the 
others, and in the course of ten minutes the whole 
of the pevple on the property were at the spot, and 
really exerted themselves cheerfully and willingly; 
in fact I never saw people behave better, and there 
was not a stranger among them. I fully expected 
that the whole building would have been burnt to 
the ground, but from their exertions not one-third 
was burnt.” - 


From taz West Inpies.—An arrival on ‘Tues- 
day evening furnishes Mauritius dates to the 28th 
November. ‘The Apprentice system. does not 
seem to work well, the Apprentices not: being dis- 
posed to work; and the depiorable position to 
which the Colony is at present placed from want of 
hands, renders the repres:ton of the present system 
of decoying and harboring the servants of otliers, 
a measure of urgent and abselute necessity.-~Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

Will the conduetors of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser tell usin what part of the ‘*West Indies™ we 

eto.look for the ‘Mauritius.” Also, at what 

e tle people of Mauritius who had been made 
olutely free in 1838, were re-subjected to the 





pions ‘apprentice system.””~—Jb, 


I believe the measure will meet |- 


PE a i ———— 





By the late news from France, it appears tha 
King Louis Phillippe, an:the 5th of January, pub- 
lished an ordinance for the admission ef the chil- 
dren of slaves, above four years old, into. the free 
schools of the French colonies. 

The protestants of our southern States, have 
been recently raising money to endeavor to con- 
vert the Catholics of France. Before they go far- 
ther in this enterprise, it will be well for them to 
imitate the catholic conduct of the French, in in- 
structing the slaves, instead of prohibiting their 
instruction, as they now do. And before oux 
southern politicians boast much more of their love 
of liberty and equal rights, it will be well for them 
to encourage liberty and equality, at least as fav 
asit is done by the crowned ruler of the French 
nation.-—Pa. Freeman. 


From the Richmond ( Va.) Whig. 

Tur Controversy with New York.--!he 
House of Delegates, yesterday, was engaged du- 
ring the greater part of a session of seven hours, 
in the consideration of the resolutions from the 
select committee in reference to the refusal of the 
Governor of New York to surrender certain fugi- 
.tives from justice, on the demand of the Executive 
of this state. ‘The resolutions, as reported, 
amounted to very little; and those adopted, though 
much improved in point of taste, amount to but 
little more. ‘The committee recommended anoth- 
er appeal to New York to dous justice, and ac- 
companied the appeal with resolutions, couched 
in a threatening, gasconading strain. ‘I'he House 
stripped these resolutions of most of their braggart 
air, butdid not change the remedy proposed by 
the committee. ‘That is, they adopted the sug- 
gestions of the committee, to make another appeal 
to New York, and not resort forthwith to Tegista- 
tive enactments to redress the wrong. 

‘There was perfect unanimity on the main point, 
i. e. that we were right, and New York wrong.-~ 
The fruitful source of all the discussion and seem- 
ing discord sprang from the crude and uncourteous 
style in which the resolutions were drafted. 


Senate, March 11, 1840. 

‘Matne.—Mr. Vose called up the report of the — 
committee deeming legislation inexpedient on pe- 
tition of Samuel M. Pond ef als. relative. to the 
rule adopted by the House of Representatives in 
Congress, with regard to. the disposat of petitions om 
the subject of slavery. Mr. ‘V. moved that the 
report be recommitted with instructions to report 
the following resolve, to wit:—- 

That the recent vote-of the House of Represen- 
tatives in Congress assembled, by which they 
have refused to receive any petitions from the eiti- 
zens of the United States upon the subject of sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, is in direct viola- 
tion of Art. 1 of the amendments of the Constitu- 
tion, which prohibits Congress from the passage 
of any law abridging the people peaceably to as- 
semble and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances. And that our Senators and 
Representatives be requested: to use their influence 
for its immediate repeal. 

After some discussion, the report of which we 
are obliged to defer publishing for want of room, 
the Senate refused to recommit.as follows: 

Feas—Messrs. Barrell, Eaton, Erkshire, Phil- 
brick, 1. Reed, W. M. Reed, Robinson, Fibbets, 
Vose--9. 

Nays—Messrs. Blake, Bolster, Bradley, Crock- 
er, Easman, Foster, Gross, Hammons, Holt, 
Merrill, Perkins, Shaw, Smith, ‘Fotman, True-- 
15. Journal. 

Hon. Mr. Philbrick, we betieve, is a democrat, 
and has done himself the honor to break, in this 
instance, from the trammels of party.—2dvocate 
of Freedom. 


a 


Communicated to all Baptist Anti-Slavery Editors and 
to the free Press generally. 
} CALL a 
For a Baptist National Anti-Slavery Conventiow 


Barrist ABpouitionists oF THE Unitep States! 
Brethren, and Friends of the cause of the Slave ! 
You are hereby called to attend a Convention of Immed#- 
ate Abolitionists, members in good standing of Baptist 
Churches and Congregations, to be held in the City ef N, 
York, on Monday, the 27th day of April next, at 10 
o'clock A. M., tx rae Cuaret or rnaxy McDoveat Srreer 
Baptist Cuuncu, to forman AMERICAN BAPTIST 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, and to consider and report 
on the best means to be employed by us, as x denomination, 
for the IMMEDIATE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 
throughout our Churches, our Country and the World. 
Denean Dunbar, 
Cuartrs W. Denison, | Central’ 
Zrtores GuinNeLu, > Corresponding 
Joun J, Raymonn, | Committee. 
Ricnanp C, McCormick, oo 

New York, Feb. 8th, 1840. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMEI- 
CAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


Tue Seventa Axnuat Meetine of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, will he held in the city of New Youx,on 
Tuesday, the twelfth day of May next. at 10 o’elock, A, 
M., when an abstract of the- Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee will be read, and addresses deiivered by sev- 
eral gentlemen. 

Tne nusiness MEETING of the Soci¢ty will commence 
in the afternoon of the same day, and will be continued so 
long as may be deemed expedient, Auxiliary Societies are 
requested to send delegates, the members of the Society are 
invited to be present, and the friends of immediote abolition 
throughout the country, are solicited to attend the Anhiver- 
sary. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Hesuy B, Stanton, ‘ Committee 


Samvet E. Cornise, of 
James 8S, Granons. Arragements. 
New York, March 12, 1840. 
N,. B. Newspapers friendly to the cause, are respectfully 
requested to publish the above notice til the day of meeting. 
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NOTICES. 














CONVENTION OF COLORED PEOPLE, 

To wit: A convention of the colored people of 
Butler county will be held in the ‘Fown of Hamil- 
tonon the third Monday of May next. A large 
delegation is expected. 

Sanvet Jones, Committee 
THomas Pottins, of , 
ANDREW Sampson. Arrangemenst. } 








DIED. 

In this city, Mareh 3d, Jonatuan ‘Epwarps, 
only son of Rev. J. Blanchardand his wife, Mary 
A. Blanchard—aged 7 months and 8 days. 

(Emancipator and Mass. Abolitionist please 
copy.) 





RECEIPTS. 
PLEDGES AND DONATIONS, 
Receiredon Pledges from February 24th, 1840, to March 
12th, 1840, ? 

Harrison Co. A- S, Soc. 22,60; Somerton, 

13,00; Wm. Craft, St. Clairsville, 50cts.; Mt. 
per week A. S.S. 11,00; E. Robinson pledge, Mt. 
5,00; Steubenville Female. A. 8.38. 5,00; Lemyet} 4 
Mt. Pleasant, 5,00; John Watkins, da. 5,00; Harrison co. 
A. 8. 14,00; M1. Van Bergen on pledge 5,00; George R. 
Smith in full of pledge 4.50; Mark Strickland in full of do. 
5,00; Sandy Spring qr. subscriptions, 5,70; Gideon Blox. 
som donation, 6,00; Mr. Hart om pledge 5,00; Mr, Eshelby 
on do, 2,00; Mt. Pleasant kc. per week A.S. Soc, per Mr 
Stanton, 12,00, 4 
Wm. Doxaupsox, Treasurer. 
“~ POR PHILANTHROPIST. 

From Feb, %4, 1840, to March.12, 1840. 

A.J. Bell 2,00; I. M.Curdy 5.00; Asher Austin 1,00; 
Dr. Ed. A. Atlee 2,50; Mark Strickland 2,50; Sam}. Jones 
2.50; R. Blackledge 2,50; John Crawford 2,50; John Mal« 
son 2.0°; David Updegratf 2,50; Wm. Robinson 5,00; Isaac 
Waddle 3,00; Wm, Butterworth 2,50; I. &P. Unthank 2,5C;. 


\Jobn Shields 1,25; Dr, Mathews & Winchester 1,25: Rev. 
i'M. Fairfield 3,00; John H. Miller 2,00; Rockwelb & Cal- 
‘ver 1,00; 


De Baptist 1,00; John Hebesling 3.00; E. 
Cadwallader 3,00; Alner Johnson 2,00; b, Rice 1,25; W. 
Guthrie 2,50; Thos, Maylin 2.50; John Springer 2,00; Aj 
‘Beach 2,50; Rev, Chas. Avery 5.50; Samoe! M. Clark® 
‘2,50; Edward Sturges 2,50; €. Tomson 3,00; Griffin W 
son 3,00; R. Smith 2,50; Chas, Moore 5,00 James MeCo¥ 





5,00. “ 
Wa. Deantove, Pub. Agent, - 
. ra | 
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POETRY. 


The World’s Convention 
‘Of the Friends of Emancipation, to be held in London, 
in 1840, ‘ 
BY JOHN G, WHITTIER. 
Yes, let them gather !—Sumnz:on forth 
The pledged philanthropy of Earth, 
From every land, whose hills have heard 
The bugle blast of Freedom waking; 
Or shrieking of her symbol-bird 
From out his cloudy eyrie breaking; 
Where Justice hath one worshiper, 
Or Truth one altar built to her; 
Where’er a human eye is weeping 
O’er wrongs which Earth’s sad children know, 
Where’er a single heart is keeping 
Its prayerful watch with human wo: 
Thence let them come, and greet each other, 
And know in each a friend and brother! 








Yes, let them come! from each green vale 
Where England's old baronial halls 
. Still bear upon their storied walls 
The grim crusader’s rusted mail, 
Batier’d by Paynim spear and brand, 
On Malta's rock or Syria's sand! 
And moulering pennen-staves once set 
Within the soil of Palestine, 
By Jordan and Gennesaret; 
Or, dorne with England’s battle line, 
O’er Acre's shattered turrets stooping, 
Or "midst the camp their banners drooping, 
With dews from hallowed Hermon wet. 
A holier summons now is given 
Than that grey hermit’s voice of old, 
Which unto all the winds of heaven 
The banners of the Cross unrolled ! 
Not for the long deserted shrine, 
Not for the dul! unconscious sod, 
Which tells not by one lingering sign 
That there the Hope of Israef trod; 
but for the rrurnu, for which alone 
In pilgrim eyes are sanctified 
The garden moss, the mountain stone, 
Whereon His holy sandals pressed — 
The fountain which His lips had blessed— 
What’er hath touched his garment’s hem 
At Bethany or Bethlehem, 
Or Jordan’s river side, 
For Freedom, in the name of Him 
Who came to raise Earth’s druoping poor; 
To break the chain from every limb— 
The bolt from every prison door! 
For these, o’er all the world hath passed 
An ever deepening truimpet blast, 
As if an Angel’s breath had lent 
Its vigor to the instrument. 


And Wales, trom Snowden’s mountain wall, 
Shall startle at that thrilling call, 

As if she heard her bards again; 
And Erin’s “harp on Tara’s wall” 

Give out its ancient strain, 

Mirthful and sweet, yet sad withal— ° 
The melody which Erin loves, 

When o’er that harp mid bursts ef gladness, 
And slogan cries and lyke-wake sadness, 
The hand of her O’Connel moves. 

Scotland, from lake and tarn and rill, 

And mountain hold, and heathery hill, 
Shall catch and echo back the note, 

As if she heaid upon her air 

Once more her Cameronian’s prayer 
And song of freedom float. 

And cheering echoes shall reply 

From each remote dependeney, 

Where Britain’s mighty sway is known, 

In tropic sea or frozen zone; 

Where’er her sunset flag is furling, 

Or morning gun-fire’s smoke is curling; 

From Indian Bengal’s groves of palm, 

And rosy fields and gales of balm, 

Where Eastern pomp and power are rolled 

Through regal Ava’s gates of gold; 

And from the fakes and ancient woods 

And dim Canadian solitudes, 

Whence, sternly fiom her rocky throne, 

Queen of the North, Quebeck looks down, 

And from those bright and ransomed Isles 

Where all unwonted Freedoni smiles, 

And the dark laborer still retains 

The scar of slavery’s broken chains! 


From the hoar Alps, which sentinel 

The gateways of the land of Tell, 

Where morning’s keen and earliest glance 
On Jura’s icy top is thrown; 

And from the olive bowers of France, 
And vine groves garlanding the Rhone— 

“Friends of the blacks,’’ as true and tried 

As those who stood by Oze’s side— 

Brissot and eloquent Gregoire— 

When with free lip and heart of fire 

The Haytien told his country’s wrong, 

Shall gather at that summons strong, 

Broglie, Passy, and he, whose song, 

Breathed over Syria’s holy sod, 

And in the paths which Jesas trod, 

And murmured midst the hills which hem 

Crownless and sad Jerusalem, 

Hath echoes wheresoe’er the tone 

Of Israel’s prophet-lyre is known, 


Still let them come—from Quito’s walls, 
And from the Oronoco’s tide— 
From Lima's Inca-haunted halls— 
From Santa Fe and Yucatan— 
Chiefs who by swart Guerrero’s side 
Proclaimed the deathless righis of man, 
Broke every bond and fetter off, 
And hailed in every sable serf, 
A free and brother Mexican ! 
Chiefs who across the. Andes’ chain 
Have followed Freedom’s flowing pennon, 
And seen on Junin’s fearful plain, 
Glare o’er the broken ranks of Spain, 
The fire-burst of Bolivar’s cannon! 
And Hayti, from her mountain land 
Shall send the sons of those who hurled 
Defiance from her blazing strand— 
The war-gage from her Pction’s hand, 
Alone against a hostile world, 
Nor all unmindful thou, the while, 
Land of the dark and mystic Nile! 
The Mx ws y yet may slrame 
‘byrants of a Christian name— 
en in the shade of Gezeh’s pile, 
Or, where from Abyssinian hills 
El Gerek’s upper fountain fills, 
Or, where fram mountains of the Moon 
Et Abjad bears his.watery boon, 
Where’er thy lotus blossoms swim 
Within their ancient hallowed waters, 
Where’ér is heard the Prophet's hyma, 
Or songs of Nabia’s sable daughters— 
The.carse of Suavenr and the crime, 
Thy bequest from remotest time, 
At thy dark Mehemet’s decree . 
For ever more shall pass from thee; 9) ii, 
And chains (orsake each captive’s limb, 
Of all those tribes whosé’hills around, 
Have echoed back the cymbal sound, 
And vietor horn of Ibrahim. 





‘deAand thon,whose glory and whose crime 
"To earth’s remotest bonnd and clime, 
®'Aty mingled tone: or awe and scorn 

The echoes ofa world had borne, 


| do.’”” 





My country! glorious at thy birth 
A day-star flashing brightly forth— 
The herald-sign of Freedom’s dawn! 
Oh! who could dream who saw thee then, 
And watched thy rising from afar, 
That vapors from oppression’s fen 
Would feed thy upward tending star, 
Or, that Earth’s tyrant powers, which heard, m 
Awe-struck, the shout which hailed thy dawning, 
Would rise se soon, prince, peer and king, 
To mock thee with their welcoming, 
Like Hades when her thrones were stirred 
et the-thewn-cast Star of Morning! 
and art thou fallen thus? 
come as one of us?” 
'y fathers !—there will stand, 
Amidst that world-assembled band, 
Those owning thy maternal claim 
Unweakened by the crime and shame— 
The sad reprovers of thy wrong— 
The children thou hast spurned so long. 
Still with affection’s fondest yearning 
To their unnatural mother turning, 
No traitors they !—but tried and teal, 
Whose own is but thy general weal, 
Still blending with the patrivt’s zeal, 
The Christian’s love for human kind, 
To caste and climate unconfined, 


A holy gathering !—peacefu! all— 
No threat of war—no savage call 
For vengeance on an erring brother; 
But in their stead the godlike plan 
Toteach the brotherhood of man 
Tc love and reverence one another, 
As sharers of a common blood— 
The children of a common God !— 
Yet, even at its lightest wo 
Shall Slavery’s darkest a be stirred: 
Spain, watching fromber Moro’s keep, 
Her slave-ships traversing the deep, 
And Rio in her strength and pride, 
Lifting along her mountain side, 
Her snowy battlements ‘and towers— 
Her lemon groves and tropi¢.bowers, 
With bitter hate and sullen fear © 
Its freedom-giving voice shall hear; i 
And where my country’s flag is flowing” 
On breezes from Mount Vernon blowing, 
Above the Nation’s council halls, 
Where Freedom’s praise is loud and long, 
While close beneath the outward walls, 
The driver plies his recking thong— 
The hammer of the man-thief falls, 
O’er bypocritic cheek and brow 
The crimson flush of shame shall glow: 
And all who for their native land 
Are pledging life, and heart, and hand— 
Worn watchers o’er her changing weal, 
Who for her tarnished honor feel— 
Through cottage-door and council-hall 
Shall thunder an awakening call, 
The pen along its page shal! bura 
With all-intolerable scorn— 
An eloquent rebuke shall go 
On all the winds that southward blow; 
From priestly lips, now sealed and dumb, 
Warning and dread appeals shall come, 
Like those which Israel heard from him, 
The prophet of the Cherubim, 
Or those which sad Esaias hurled 
Against a sin-accursed world; ‘tw 
Its wizard-leaves the press sha’ 
Unceasing from its iron 
With characters inscgitied 


‘her dark iniquities, 
s [see my country rise— 
allenging the nations round 
o note her tardy justice done, 
Her-captives from her chains unbound, 
Wer prisons opening to the sun, 
e rfully Ler arms extending 


But spreading out her Bq 
A broad impartial covefi 
The weaker sheltered by the 
Oh, then to Faith’s annointed eyes 
The promised token shall be given; 
And on a nation’s sacrifice, 
Atoning for the sin of years, 
And wet with penitential tears— 
The fire shall fall from Heaven! 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














From the Cin, Daily Gazette. 
Life in Cincinnati in 1840. 
SECOND SCENE. 


A room 23 by 18; 12 feet high; windows reach- 
ing to the floor; splendid curtains, Sofas of rose- 
wood; pier-tables; mirrors; pictures; hanging 
and mantel lamps; seats,of various kinds worked 
in worsted, a carpet into which the foot sinks half- 
way tothe ancle. It is the edge of evening.— 
Two old ladies sit, looking at the fire; one keep- 
ing time to an imaginary band of music with her 
fuot. One young lady, near the window is. en- 
gaged im running her eyes over Marryatt’s *Dia- 
ry.” From an adjoining room is heard that pecu- 
lar kind of uproar which commences towards dusk 
in a dinner party. A young man enters and 
throws himself, full length, on a sofa. 


The ‘door bell rings; servant enters and says 
there is a woman wishing to see Mrs. A.ythe 
same woman who called this morning. “Tell 
her tocall to-morrow morning,’’ says Mrs. A.— 
“Why not see her to-nightj/annt?” says the 
young man. “Why! my dear John!” eries the 
second old lady, Mrs. Bi, ‘don’t you know how 
matiy houses have been Stolen of their cloaks, 
only just last week and within’a month? ‘To be 
sure the woman mast come by” Gaylight, and not 
in this kind of robbery way at midnight.” © John 
groans, gets up, and goes into the entry. “He 
asks the poor woman her errand; she is after some 
work promised last week. John tells his aunt.~ 
“Say she may call.day after to-morrow—it isn’t 
cut out yet,”’ is the reply, which John transmits, 
The woman turns, goes to the door, hesitates, 
bites her lip, swallows her heart once or twice, 
opens the door, stops.again, and turns round, 
looking downward, so.as to hide her face, though 
itis too dark to.see color or feature. John says 
to himself — Well,.L do believe she’s a thief, after 
all,”’ and watches, her narrowly... She asks, after 
another gulp or two, if she can. have the half dollar 
yet due her? John, fearing a trick, remains in 
the entry, and calls to his,aunt. The. reply is 
heard indistinetly, mingled with renewed . roars 
of lawghter from the dining-room,—Tell Mrs. 
Page.” is the reply, ‘‘—call—pay her—own lei- 
sufe.”? Mrs, Page turns; John draws out a half- 
dollar,-anid, putting it into her/hand, asks her place 
of-residence. She tells him: aud departs... John 
walks once or'twiceathroughthe entry, and then: 
returns to his sofai **Dovyou know that woman, 
aunt ?-——“*@l!qnd; She’sia poor thing. | I-give her 
work to keepwher from pestering me; but itdon’t 
“Sheois: not content» with work,’’ «says 
John, “but wants money !—most tinreasonabic 1” 


4 Mrs..A.'rdoes:noi ‘understand,and yawns.’ "Phe 


yourig la:ty rubs’ her eye’, and says Maryatt’s +a 
aight fine fellow.””  Mrs.° B.: proceeds to» remark 
how wicked it is to: beg, inst#adief: worki 
how strange ités.that the bénévoleut soci 





not provide for theypoor; and» how wonderfal "> J 


wet | 


in, the city. 


poverty should be allowed. John begins to say 
something about ‘fellow-men, and fellow-Chris- 
tians,” but his aunt cuts him short by asserting 
that Mr. Page is neither man nor Christian. 
“Why not Christian?” cries John.—Because 
she told me herself she had never been to church 
for time immemorable.”” ‘Did she say why?”— 
“Oh! as usual, something about clothes; just an 
excuse, of course. Every body knows a true, 
humble Christian don’t mind the like of clothes.” 
The dinner party breaks up;—eight men in the 
four hours having consumed as much (in cost) as 
would supporta ‘poor family’’ of three or four 
the year round. 
Tuirp Scene. 
A small room in the suburbs, shed roof, no plas. 
tering on the walls. Ina closet a.few plates and 
saucers neatly arranged—a bed smooth and order- 
ly—a fire of saw dust—on some churks of wood, 
sit man and two little girls, of 8 and 10, with 
flaxen hair and blue eyes looking up into their 
fathers dim-seen face—he is telling them the story 
of Joseph. ‘The door opens and Mrs. Page en- 
ters; puts down her basket; kisses her children 
who jumped up to meet her; turns down the bed- 
clothes to look at the sleeping baby; and then sits 
down by the fire. “No work, Edward,” she 
say, sighing. ‘But you have the pay for the 
last?’”? “I have some bread, and some sugar, and 
your medicines; and paid up at the apothecary’s.” 
“Then we will thank God, and go to bed, and to- 
morrow pray for our daily bread again.”” Anhour 
is spent in talk and prayer, and all go to bed. 
Fourtu Scene. 

Mrs. Page’s house; 9 A. M.—All clean end in 
order; breakfast over, floor scrubbed, Mrs. P. 
gone to get work, if possible—John enters; hesi- 
tates; Jooks round; “Is this Mrs. Page’s house?” 
“Tt is.”’ Asks for her; is invited to sit down; 
looks upon Mr. P. as an outlaw and ruffian, and 
prefers to stand. John inquires as to family, &c.; 
the two little girls come and take his-hand at their 
father’s bidding, John rather shrinking, as from 
young scorpions. Mr. Page tells his story; he 
was a carpenter; he hurt himself by a fall, and has 
been sick all winter. His wife has supported 
him. Has been visited by few; helped only by 
poor neighbors. One who visited them, ‘tan ex- 
cellent chvistisn woman she was too,’’ he said, 
had talked hard to his wife for ironing some 
clothes on Sunday morning for his children to go 
to Sunday school in, though she was up till ten 
the night before working; it had dispirited his 
wife agreatdeal. ‘*Does your wife go to church?” 
asks John. ‘She has not had a shoe of her own 
for months;” is the answer, ‘when she goes out 
she borrows a neighbor’s; who can’t lend them of 
a Sunday.” John returns to his aunt’s' with some 
new views of life. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
IMPORTANT TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 
TRUMAN & SMITH, Booksellers, Main street, be 
tween 4th and 5th sts., (up stairs) Cincinnati, publish, and 
have constantly for sale, the 
Eclectic School Books. 
Aso, a general assortment of the various School Books 
in common use. 
Superior Blank Books. 
Writing and Wrapping Papers. 
Testaments, Bibles and Hymn Books, 
A so, a good assortment of the staple books and station- 
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aty, usually wanted by country merchants, all of which will 


be sold cheaper than the same are found at any other house 
TERMS CASH. 





pe CC. GROSVENOR, 


AVGRAVER, 


South side Third st., opposite the Post Offee, 


> Ue Srairs. 
CINCINNATI oAto. 
CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS. 
For sale at the Ohio Anti-Slavery. "p seepie & 

Main street between 4th und Sth, East side, 
(Up stairs.) da 

Anti-Slavery Examiner, containing A. E. Grimke’s Ap- 
peai, Smith to Smylie, Power, of Congress, Bible against 
Slavery, Emancipation in the West Indies, Elmore and Bir- 
ney, and Lerter of G. Smith tae, Clay, all in one 
voluine, 

Anti-slavery Manual; Alton Riots; Anti-slavery Record, 
vol 1 & 2; Appeal by MrsChild; Bourne’s Picture of sla- 
very; Charles Ball; Chloe Spear; Chandler’s Prose and Po- 
etical works; Emaneipation in West Indies, by Thome and 
Kimball; Fountaing Gustavus Vassa; History of Pennsyl- 
vania Hall; Jay” w of the action of the Federal Govern- 
in. of Slavery; Light and Truth; Law of Sla- 
' vas Memoir of E. P. Lovejoy; Memoir of P. Wheat- 
ly a Native African; Negro Pew; Poems by Phillis Wheat- 
ly, a slave; Quarterly A S Magazine; Rankin’s Letters; 
Right and Wrong in Boston; Slavery, containing Declara- 
tion of Sentiments and Constitution of American A S Soc.,; 
Wesley’s Thoughts; Does the Bible sanction Slavery?; 
Address to the Synod of Kentucky, Narrative of Amos 
Dresser and Why work for the slave? bound in one volume; 
Testimony of God against slavery; Tracts, miniature series 
bound, containing St. Domingo; Caste; Colonization; Moral 
condition of slaves; What is Abolition? The ten Command- 
ments; Slavery dangerous and Emancipation safe; Pro-sla- 
very Bible; Prejudice against color; Northern dealers in 
slaves; Slavery and Missions, and Dr. Nelson’s Lecture on 
Slavery; Wesley’s Thoughts,’ pocket edition in muslin; 
Whittier’s Poems, joente 

American Slavery AS IT IS; Anti-Slavery Almanac 
for 1840; Address to the churches of Jesus Christ, by the 
Evangelical Union A. S. Society; Anti-Slavery catechism; 
Anecdotes of American Slavery; Appeal to the Christian 
women of the south; Adam’s speech on the Right of the 
People to petition, on the freedom of speech and debate, 
on the Resolutions of seven state Legislatures and on the 
Annexation of ‘Texas; Address to such Americans as 
VALUE their RIGHTS and DARE maintain them, and 
a large number of other publications too numerous to 
mention. 
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- HUGH GLASGOW, 
VENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER. 


Fifth Street between Vine and Race. 
CINCINNATI. 


AGENTS FOR PHILNTHROPIST. 


Atonzo Baier, : 
Pg tle ¢ General Agents. 
oHI0, 


Alba Coleman, Andover, Ashtabula co. 

Rev. S, Buckingham McConnelsville, Morgan co, 
David Putnam, Jr. Harmar, Washington co. 
Joseph Goulbourn, Salem, columbiana co. 

Dr. Wn. Blackstone, Athens, Pike co. 

James A, Shedd, Esq. Dayton Montgomery co. 

Rev. Edward Weed, Mount Vernon, Knox co. 
Prior Foster, Perrysburg, Wood, co 
Andrew M’Clelland, Millereburg, Holmes co. 
Benjamin Stanton, Zanesfield. 

Jas. E. Claypoole, Chillicothe. 

Wm. McCrea, Circleville. 

Samuel Paul, P. M. Greene, Harrison co, 
Wm. Keys, Hillsborough, Highland co. 

Rev, Geo. W. Warner, Massillon, Stark co. 

A, B. Wilson, Greenfield. 

Daniel Osborn, Peru, Delaware co. 
A. A. Guthrie, Putnam, ss 
Lemuel Jones, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. co. 
Saml., Lewis, P.M., Harrisville, * 

Rev..John Walker, ew Athens, Harrison co. 

Jos, A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark -co. 

C. B. Huber, Williamsburg. te 

Davis Fuller, Hartford, Trumbull co. 

CHG, Suatliff, Vernon, f “ 

‘Ralph Hickox, Warren. i“ 

“Chas, Clapp, Ravenna, Porlage co. 
Lewis: Rice, .Gleveland, Cuyahoga. ca. 
Rev. Bf “Monteith, Elyria, Lorain co. A 
. Phos. S. Graham, Clear Creek, Richland 4a. 
JA. 8, Grithes, Mansfield.’ “ i 
Alex. Alexander, Antrim, Guernsey co, 
John-Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 
B. Reynolds,., Peficity, ss , 
Henry Wise,, Lewis, Pe 0. Brown co, 
“Simeon Bearce, M. D. Decatur, . “ 
4. B. Mahan} Sardinia, © “ 
Rev, Jéssé Lockhart, Ritsselville, 
‘Hivam Bornett. .Wachester, Udants tok * 
Rey. Dyer Burgess, West) Unions: | rv 
, Saml.C. McConnell, New, Petersburg 
Adamwn Wilson, Greenfield, Highiand co, 
Joseph. A. Morton, Salem Congregation * 
_. Jos, Fy Garretson, Malaga, Monroe co. 
. W. Knowlton, Vtica, Licking co. 
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. @; Eastman’, Washinton Ct. House. 
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MONEY IN ENGLAND. 


Persons wishing to procure money from any part of E 
gland, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, by instructing the 
friends to remit it through their Bankers to the account 
Thomas Emery with Messas. Baring Brothers & Co. Lon 
don can receive the cash in Cincinnati, or elsewhere if de 
sired, as soon as advised. When the money is paid to th 
English Bankers, the names of the parties for whose use 
is designe’) must be particularly stated. 

THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent,11 East Fourth St 


MORUS MULTICAULIS FOR SALE. 


I will contract to sell, and deliver in October or Novem: 
ber from 20,000 to 30,000 Morus Multicaulis trees of my 
own growth which measure from 6 or 7 feetin height, 
They are remarkablyhealt vigorous plants, and 
warranted genyine. Ordersfor the Southern, Mexican and 
Textan Markets shall be immediately attended to. 
THOMAS EMERY. 

No, 11 East Fourth st. Cincinnati. 


TREES. 


The subscribers have on hand and will continue to receive 
suppliesof the Morus Multicaulis which they will sell to suit 
purchasers. 








HEATON AND WEAVER. 
Co, O. Sept. 10 1830. 
EDWARD NEVERS, 
COPPER-PLATE PRINTER, 
No. 106 Main, a few doors above Third Street, 
Cincinnati, 


Salem, Columbiana 





JOHN H. LOVEJOY, — 
ENGRAVER, 


16 Main Street, Third Story, 
CINCINNATI. 


M. T. & R. GLASGOW, 
SASH & BLIND MANUFACTUKERS, 


Eighth st. between Main § Walnut south side. 
Octoher 29th, 1839. 34—tf 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The subscriber feels gratified in being able to publish the 
following certificate. He would just state that he keeps 
constantly on hand an assortment of BOOTS and SHOES, 
of as good quality in all respects, as the workmanship re- 
commended in the certificate below. 

JAMES ESHELBY, 186 Main st. 





CERTIFICATE, 


This is to certify that the sewed Boots, manufactured by 
James Eshelby, were considered the best work of the kind 
exhibited at the second annual Fair of the Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute, held in June, 1839. 

Joun A. Wisrman, 

G. W. Puitures, 

Jessz O’ Nett, 
Joun P. Foors, President, 


L. T. We ts, Secretary. 


Judges. 


aug 10 


SLAVERY AS IT IS. 

A new supply of this invaluable work just received at the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository—Send in your orders and 
keep it circulating. 

Also, 15000 copies “LIBERTY” at 12 1-2 per copy. 

October 29th, 1839. 


Mar. Eprron:--Please cut from yourexchange paper, the 
Quincy (Ill.) Whig, a gratuitous testimonial of the genuine 
Tomato medicine by Doctors Er. & Nicuots, which 
appear in that paper under date March 30, and oblige the 
Proprietors. 

MILES’ COMPOU“D EXTRACT OF TOMAT. 


Having used to some extent for the year past, Miles’ 
Compound Tomato Pi/ls, and having learned the ingredi- 
enls of which the pills are composed, we are satisfied they 
will prove a beneficial remedy, when judiciously adminis- 
tered, and feel safe in recommending them to the public 
as a safe, convenieut, and useful medicine, and a valuable 
substitute for Calomel. 





RICHARD EELLS, M.D. 
ADAM NICHOLS, M. D. 
Quincy, Illinois, March 27, 1839 13— 


DAVIS & DODD'S HATS. 


For elegance and durability, inferior to 
none. Try them and be satisfied. 
Corner Main and Fifth Streets. 




















ON LOW SPIRITS. 


Low spirits is a certain state of the mind accompanied by 
indigestion, wherein the greatest evils are apprehended upon 
the slightest grounds, and the worst consequences imagin- 
ed. Ancient medical writers supposed this disease to be 
confined.to those particular regions of the abdomen techni- 
cally called hypochondria which are situated on the right 
or left side of that cavity, whence comes the name hypo- 
driasas. 

Symptoms.—The common corporeal symptoms are flat- 
luency in the stomach or bowels, acrid eructations, costive- 
nesss, spasmodic pains and often an utter inability of fixing 
the attention upon any subject of importance or engaging 
in any thing that demands vigour or courage. Also Jan- 
guidness—the mind becomes irritable, thoughtful, despond- 
ing, melancholly and dejected, accompanied by a total de- 
rangement of the nervous system. The mental feelings and 
peculiar train of ideas that haunt the imagination and over- 
whelm the judgement, exhibit an infinite diversity, The 
wisest and best of men are as open to this affliction as the 
weakest. 

Causes.—A sedentary life of any kind especially severe 
study, protracted to alate hour in the night, and rasely re- 
lieved by social intercourse or exercise, a dissolute habit, 
great excess in eating or drinking, immoderate use of mercu- 
ry, Violent purgatives, the suppression of some habitual 
discharge, (as the obstructicn of tho moneusy or more im- 
portant urgans within the abdomen is frequent cause. 

Treatment.—The principal objects of treatment are, to 
remove indigestion, strengthen the body, and enliven the 
spirits, which may be promoted by exercise early hours, 
regular meals, pleasant conversation—the bowels (if cos- 
tive) should be carefully regulated by the occasional use of 
a mild aperient, We know nothing better adapted to ob- 
tain this end, than Dr, Wm. Evans’ Aperient Pills—being 
mild and certain in their operation. The bowels being 
once cleansed his inestimable Camomile Pills—(which are 
tonic, anolyne, and anti*spasmodic) are an infalliahle reme- 
dy, and’ without dispute have proved a great blessing to the 
numerous public. } 

Some physicians have recommended a free use of mercu- 
ry, butit should not be resorted to: in many cases it greatly 
aggravates the symptoms. 4 

Dr, Wm: Evans, Camomile’and Family Aperient Pills 
for sala by his several agents throughout the Union. See 
list of-agents in this paper, 

Price 75 cts. a package, which contains.a bottle of Camv- 
mile Pills and a:box of Aperient Pills. 


CAUTION. 

ness of the Camomile Pills unless they are bought of Dr. 
Evans’ advertised agents, There is one agent in every 
county, Bay of none but agents, as many druggists who 
are otherwise respectable, have imposed apon the invalid 
by selling a spurious article, Wholesale druggists are not 
Dr, Evans’ agents; therefore respectable dealers in the coun- 
try ought not to get a spurious article of them, but write for 
the genuine to 100 Chatham street, .N. Y., where the Pills 
are manufactured and sold wholesale. Only place in Lou- 
isville for the sale of his celebrated medicines, is at his 
General Western Office, 47 Wall street, Louisville, Ky. 


* HIGHLY IMPORTANT. fies 2 
Nervous diseases, liver complaint, dyspepsia, billiozs dis- 
eases, piles, constimption, 
pain in the cheatvand side, ulcers, female weakness, mereu- 
rial diseases, D 
tion. of the heart, nervous. weakness, fluor albus; seminal 
weakness, indigestion, loss of appetite, heart burn, general 
debility, bodi weakness, chiorosis or green sickness, flatu- 
lency, hysterical’ fainting’, hysterics, headaches; hiccup, 
sickness, night-mare, rheumatism, asthma, tic doulouroux, 
cramp, spasmodicaffections, and those who are victims to 
that most excruciating disorder, Gour,,will find relief from 
their sufferings by a course of Dr. Wm. Evans medicine. 
Aled nausea, vomitin s pains in the side. limbs, head. 
stémach or back, drnee Ot Contadion of Sight, noises'in the 
inside, alternate flushes of heat add chillness, ' tremors, 
‘watchings, agitation, anxiety,.badidreams,spasms, =... 


[oo iPrinedpal, Office, 100 Chatham’ etreet, New York. 


; . THE FOLLOWING etter ia 

tonishing facts, are amongat the numer- 
100 Gath mines ey bake pe 

‘consulted personally or by letter (post paic 

; t of Veited States, &c, Persons requiring 

nes and advice. must enclose a bank note, or order, 

CERTIFICATES. — 





ive proof: s of the extraordinary Anty ~- 
is’ celebratod Camomile and Aperieny ffisei 


Dr. Wm, Exzans will not-be responsible for the genuine- | 


coughs, colds, spitting of blood, | 


and all-hypochondriacism, tow spirits,’ palpita- | 


| Contielsville; Sinipson and Seaman, Malta. 
J. Mitls and Co,, Marietta, D. Barber, Ches- |. 


y, the use of Dr, Wm., Evans’ A 


| thias Reiser and ©n., 





Billious Pills, in ulleviating afflicted mankind,—-Mr, Robert 
Cameron, 101 Bowery. Disease, Chronic Dysentery, or 
Bloody Flux. Symptoms, unusual flatulency in the bow- 
els severe griping, frequent inclination to go to stool, tenes- 
mus, loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, frequency of pulse, 
and a frequent discharge of a peculiarly foetid matter, mix- 
ed with blood, great debility, sense of burning heat, with an 
intolerable bearing down of the parts. Mr. Cameron is en- 
joying perfect health, and returned his sincere thanks for 
the extraordinary benefit he had received, 


QpAsrama. Three years standing.—Mr. Robert 
Monroe, Schuylkill, afflicted with the above distressing 
malady. Symptoms, great languor, flatulency, disturbed 
rest, nervous headache, difficulty of breathing, tightness and 
stricture across the breast, dizziness, nervous irritability and 
restlessness, could not lie in a horizontal position without 
the sensation of impending suffocotion, palpitation of the 
heart, distressing cough, costiveness, pain of the stomach; 
drowsiness, great debitity and deficiency of the nervous en- 
ergy. Mr. R. Monroe gave up.everygttiought of recovery, 
and dire despair set on the countenance of every person in- 
terested in his existence or happiness, till by accident he 
noticed in a public paper some cures effected by Dr. Wm. 
Evans’ Medicine in his complaint, which induced him to 
purchase a package of the pills which resulted in complete- 
ly removing every symptom of his disease. He wishes to 


with the same or any symptoms similar to those from which 
heis happily restored, may likewise receive the same inesti- 
mable benefit. 

Liver Complaint—Ten years standing.—Mrs Hannah 
Browne, wife of Joseph Browne, North Sixth street near 
Second street, Williamsburg, afflicted for the last ten years 
with Liver Complaint restored to health through the treat- 
ment of Dr. Wm. Evans. Symptoms: Habitual constipa- 
tion of the bowels, total loss of appetite, excruciating pain 
of the epigastric region, great depression of spirits, languor 
and other symptoms of extreme debility, disturbed sleep, 
inordinate flow of the menses, pain in the 1ight side, could 
not lay on her left side without an aggravation of the pain, 
urine high colored, with other symptoms indicating great 
derangement of the functions of the liver. ; 

Mrs. Browne was attended by three of the first physi- 
cians, but received no relief from their medicine, till Mrs, 
Browne procured some of Dr. Wm. Evans invaluatte pre- 
parations, which effectually relieved her of the above distres- | 
sing symptoms, with others, which it is not essential to in- 
timate. JOSEPH BROWNE, 
City and County of New York, SS, 

Joseph Browne, Williamsbu: gh, Long Island, being duly 
sworn, did depose and say that the facts set forth in the 
within statement, to which he has subscribed his name, are 
just and true. JOSEPH BROWNE, 

‘ Husband of Hannah Browne. 
me this 4th day of January, 1837, 


Sworn before ‘ 
‘ PETER PINCKNEY, Com. of Deeds. 


cp Another recent test of the unrivalled virtues of Dr, 
Wm. Evans’ Medicines, —Dyspepsia, ten years standing. 
—Mr. J. M. Kenzie, 176 Stanton street was afflicted with 
the above complaint for ten years, which incapacitated him 
at intervals, for the period of six years, in attending to his 
business, restored to perfect health under the salutary treat 
ment of Dr, Wm, Evans. 

The symptoms were, a sense of distension and oppression 
after eating, pain in the pit of the stomach, nausea, impaired 
appetite, giddiness, palpitation of the heart, great debility 
and emaciation, depression of spirits, disturbed rest, some- 
times a bilious vomiting and pain in the right side, an ex- 
treme degree of languor and faintuess; any endeavor to pur- 
sue his business causing immediate exhaustion and weari- 
ness, 

Mr. McKenzie is duily attending to his business, and 
none of the above symptoms have recurred since he used 
the medicine. He is now a strong and healthy man. He 
resorted to myriads of remedies, but they were all ineffectual, 
He is willing to give any infurmution to the afflicted res- 
pecting the inestimable benefit rendered to him by the use 
of Dr. Wm. Evans’ medicine. 


An extraordinary and remarkable cure,—Mrs, Mary 
Dillon, Williamsburgh, corner of Fourth and North streets, 
cumpletely restored to health by the treatment of Dr. Wm. 
Evans, 100 Chatham street. 

The symptoms of the distressing case were as foll: ws: 
Total loss of appetite palpitation of the heart, twiching of 
the tendons, with a general spasmodic affection of the mus- 
cles, difficulty of breathing, giddiness, tanguor, lassitude 
great depression of spirits, with a fear of some impending 
evil, a sensation of fluttering in the pit of the stomach, irreg- 
ular transient pains in different parts, great emaciation, with 
other symptoms of extreme debility. 

The above case was pronounced hopeless by three of the 
most eminent physicians, and the dissolution of the patient 
awaited by her friends, who were in attendance, She has 
given her cheerful permission to publish the above facts, and 
will also gladly give any information to any inquiring 
mind. MARY DILLON. 


Dyspepsia and Hypocondriacism.—Interesting case,— 
Mr. William Salmen, Green street, above Third, Philadel- 
phia, afflicted for several years with the following distres- 
sing symptoms, Sickness at the stomach, headache, dizzi- 
ness, palpitation of the heart, impaired appetite and weak- 
ness of the extremeties emancipation and general debility, 
disturbed rest, a sense of pressure and vieight at the stom- 
ach after eating, nightmare, great meats! despondency, se- 
vere flying pains, in the chest back anu sideg, costiveness, a 
dislike for society, or conversation, involuntary sighing, and 
weeping, languor and lassitude upop ‘he asa\ exercise. 

Mr. Solomon had applied to the mut eminent physi- 
cians who considered it beyond the power of medicine to 
restore him to hea'th; however as his affirtion had reduced 
him to a very deplorable condition, arai having been re- 
commended by a relative of his to make trial of Dr. Wm. 
Evans medicine, he with difficuity rep sired to the office and 
procured a package to which, ha says /e is indebted for his 
restoration of life, health and friends, He is now enjoying 
all the blessings of health. 

Yersons desirous of further information, will be sati-fied 
in every particular as to this astonishing cure at Dr. Wm. 
Evans’ Medicine Office, 100 Chatham street New York. 

Mrs. Anne F. Kenny, No. 115 Lewis street, between 
Stanton and Houston, afflicted for ten years with the follow- 
ing distressing symptoms: Acid, eréectation, daily spasmod- 
ic, pains in the head, loss of appetite, palpitation of her 
heart, giddiness and dimness of sight, could not lie on her 
right side, disturbed rest, utter inability of engaging in any 
thing that demanded vigor or courage, sometimes a vision- 
ary idea ofan aggravation of her disease, a whimsical aver- 
sion to particular persons and places, groundless apprehen- 
sions of personal danger and poverty, an irksomeness and 
weariness of life, discontented, disquietude on every slight 
occasion, she conceived she could neither die nor live; most 
miserable life, never was any one so bad, with frequent 
mental hallucinations, 

Mr, Kenny had the advice of several eminent physicians, 
and had recourse to numerous medicines but could hot ob- 
tain even temporary alleviation of her distressing state, till 
her husband persuaded her to make trial of my mode of 
treatment, 

She is now quite relieved and finds herself not only capa- 
ble of attending to her domestic affairs, but avows that she 
enjoys as good health at present as abe did at any period of 
her existence, 

J. Kenny, husband of the aforesaid Anne Kenny. 

Sworn before me, this 14th day of December, 1836, 

PETER PINCKNEY, Com. of Deeds, | 


A letter from:Mr. Sheldon P. Gilbert to Dr. Wm, Evans; 
proprietor of the celebrated Camomile Pills: 
er Vea® Sir—Had the immortal Cowperknown the medical 
qualities of the Camomile Plant, he as well, as thousands 
‘since (besides myself,) would have experienced its wonder- 
ful effects on the nervous system. The public utility of 
Cowper was blighted in the bud, through the natural effect 
of his nervous debility upon the mental powers, which 
made it necessary for bim to seek relief beneath the rural 
shade, but the calm retreat gave his physical nature no re- 
pose, Ifsome one then Had known the secret of concentra- 
ting the medical virtues of Camomile, the discoverer would 
have been immortalized with poetic zeal as the benefactor 
of suffering men. 

The above lines: were prompted from the effeet I have 
experienced from: Dr, Wm. Evans’ Camomile Pills, 
~ Yours, with esteem, SHELDON G. GILZERT. 
~ Durham, Gréene County, New York. 


Dr-, Wm. Evans’ celebrated medigine for sale at his prin- 
cipal office 100 Chatham st. New. York, General Western 
office 47 Wall st., Louisville, Ky.,—and by S. C. Parkhurst, 
-23 Lower Murket-st., Cincinnati, and by L. D. Barker, Mc 
E. Short and 
‘Go., Lowell, 
ter. H.R. Gilmore, Athens. Myers, Cramand/ Fall, Nel- 
sonville..: Myers, Fall and Doty, Logan. Rogers, Martin 


_ {and Co,, Circleville, Webster, Melwin and-Co., Washing- 


ton. Wi. Hibben, Wilmington. Fy and A. S. Evans, 
‘Hillsboro,,. ; Bell, Creenfislg. C. agi N. Bell, Bain- 
bridge, F& - Campbell. Chillicothe,” Elias Long, Jack- 


json, Tarnérand Porter. Piketon. Culbertson and Cham- 


Maephy. and’ Ridgway. Ripley, | Mak~ 


say his motive for this declaration is, that those afflicted |. 


BEDSTEADS. 


New and _ Important patented right & left woed screw 
and swelled rail beadsteads manufactured on the corner.of 
Eighth and Broadway by H. Boyd, warranted to be the 
best and most convenient bedstead ever in use. Orders 
for the above article, may be addressed to 

HENRY BOYD, 

Cincinnati, Aug. 6, 1839, 26—tf. 

PIANO FORTES, 

Of very superior style, from the House of Stoddard, & 
Co., N. York, also a large and fashionable assortment o 
Vocal and Instrumenta! Music, just received by Miss Black 
well, and for sale at her residence on East Third st,, between 
Lawrence and Pike, 

January 21, 


1—tf: 





C. DONALDSON & CO. 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE 
CUTLERY, in allits Varieties. 
No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 
N. B—A large assortment of the above goods kep eon 


stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retailon the most favorable terms, 48--tf, 





CAUTION. 

The season of the year is approaching when coughs and 
colds are prevalent. How many of our citizens, in appa- 
rent good health at this time, will, the ensuing winter, by ex- 
posure, imprudence, and more than all, neglect, lay the foun- 
dation of an incurable affection of the lungs. No medicine 
has yet been discovered that so uniformly succeeds in re- 
moving diseases from the lungs, as “ Watasia,”’ Even in some 
apparently hopeless cases, by the use of this medicine, res- 
toration to health has been perfect. 

Every family should provide themselves with so invalua- 
blea remedy. -_ 

For sale at W. PECK, & Co’s. Drug store, 19 Main st., 
4 doors north of Front, Cincinnati, and at the principal drug 
stores in this city and the United States, 

November, 12, 1839, 


36—if 
Anti-slavery Almanacs, 
for 184960. 

Just arrived and for saie at the Ohio Anti-Slavery De- 
pository. Let every Abolitionist take measures to give it 
a wide and thorough circulation. It contains 48 pages, 
with 14 “pictorials,” all for 6 1-4 cents being double the 
matter, at half the price of many kinds offered to the public. 


NEW MAP OF OHIO. _ 

This new and splendid Map is now in the course of déliv 
ery,and subscribers will be furnished as fast as the agit 
can supply them. 


Extract from the Report of the Committee~of the Truas- 
tees and Visitors of common schools of Cincinnati. 

“That they have carefully examined said Map, and the 
highly respectable testimonials in its favor and do not hési- 
tate in saying that we bel.eve it to be one of the best execu- 
ted and most correct Maps of our state that we have ever 
seen.” _ , . be 

“Resolved, That the President be authorised to purchase 
thirty copies of Doolittle & Munson’s Map of Ohio, for the 
use of the common schools of Cincinnati.’ Which report 
was accepted and resolution unanimously adopted, March 
12, 1839, 
: Columbus, June, 8, 1838, 

In compliance with the provisions of an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed Jan. 27,1998, We have e¥amified 
and do approve of Doolittle & Munséns Map.of Ohio, 

JOSEPH VANCE, Gov. of Ohig, 

Canter B. Hartay, See, of Stare; 


The above Map is for sale at the publishers rooms (ap 
stairs) corner of Main and 5th st. Cincinnati. Also section- 
al Maps of Iowa, and Wisconsin Territories, pocket maps of 
Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky. Mitchels large Maps o 
the United States, and’ World, 

TO EMIGRANTS AND PURCHASER: OF 
REAL ESTATE. : 

A beautiful Country Seat with 50 acres of iand in.a high 
state of cultivation, six miles from town, and a short distance 
from the Harrison ‘Turnpike, in a respectable and improving 
neighborhood, proverbial for its salubrity. ‘Ie house con- 
tains 12 rooms, 2 of which are 20 by 40 feet; it is surfoun- 
ded by a gallery 180 feet long and well fitted up with every 
convenience for a genteel family. ‘he residence is in the 
centre of a Paddock and Shrubbery, which. communicate 
with a good Garden, ‘The out buildings consist of a wood 
house, acorn crib, a tenant’s house, 2 large barns, stables 
and sheds, all built in the most substantial manner, and in. 
complete repair, ‘There are also a never failing well of ex- 
cellent water, a good cistern, and orchard, and 4 or 5 peren- 
ial springs on the farm. 

A Delightful Country Seat situated ina healthy and gen- 
teel neighborhood, 6 miles from town. and close to a M’Ad- 
amized road, with 15 acres of level iand; a new Frame house 
built in Cottage style, having 8 rooms, a ceflar andéa porti- 
coon three sides, ‘I‘here are also a barn, a carriage house, 
a stable, a well with a chain pump, a garden and a paddock 
well planted with fruit and ornamental trees, The land is 
good and well watered with springs, 

A pleasant Country Seni with 44 acres of land, situated 
6 miles from tewn, close to the Harrison Turnpike, having 
26 acres in cultivation, a new Frame Cottage with 5 robtiis,. 
2 porticoes anda cellar; also a brick cistern with a chain, 
pump, a well, and a young orchard of sixty choice grafted 
fruit trees. The land is good quality, level and well watér- 
ed with springs. ‘The neighborhood is salubrious and res- 
pectable, 

A fertile Parm of 75 acres, situated 12 miles from town, 
having 50 acres in cultivation, an orchard of 170 apple, 
peach and cherry trees, a Frame barn, a Stone spting House, 
a wagon louse, a corn crib, and a large Frame House with 
8 rooms, a hall,a porch anda cellar. The land consists of 
rich bottom, and a good upland well located for tillage. 

A desirable Farm of 178 acres, ‘situated in Indiana, 2 
miles from the Ohio, with 75 acres in culture, an excellent 
Brick house with 7 rooms and a cellar; also a commodious 
Frame barn, a stable, a carriage house, a Store milk, house, 
an orchard, and a superior garden which has strawberry, as- 
paragus, rhubarb, and raspberry beds; likewise, fig, peach- 
nectarine and quince trees. The land is very geod, dd Well 
situated for cuttivation. si eens ; 

A desirable Farm of 337 acres, situated 12 miles from 
town, upon a M’Adamised road,_ with 160 acres.in. cultiva- 
tion, a Brick house having 3 rooms and a cellar; also a 
Frame house with 8 rooms anda cellar; likewise 3 Frame 
barns, two good orchards, an excellent garden having straw- 
berry beds, and ornamental trees; also currant and’ gooshér- 
ty bushes, ‘The land is rich, is well watered with springs, 
and consists of fertile bottom and good upland. 

A Farm of 112 acres, located 7 miles from town, upon a 
good road, having 40 acres in culture, a Frame house with 
5 rooms, a cellar and 2 porches; also a Frame barn, a well, a 
garden with raspberry, currant, peach” and-cherry trees. — 
The land is rich and undulating. - s 

A desirable Farm of 1200 acres, situated 35 miles from 
town, with 250 acres in cultivation, 2 orchards of Lp@cres 
each, of apple and peach trees; also a grist.and saw mill, a 
hay press,a Stone spring house, 10 Log houses, many 


large Maps of Indiana: 


POSED cI i 


watered with springs and a creek.» ‘Phis estate/is*wéll wor- 
bargain, 

A good Farm of 510 acres, lecated 34 miles. from town, 
upon a State road, having 200 acres in tillage, an orchard of 
1000 apple and peach trees, an excellent Frame bafn, a hay 
press, a Frame saw mill, many springs, several-Log houses, 
2 wells, a creek, and a valuable hop garden with oyere than 
5000 hills, 
cultivation, 

A cheap Farm of 156 acres, 25 miles from town, and.5 
from Harrison, having 30 acres in culture, an orchard of 
100 apple and peach trees, a nursery of 1000 fruit trees of 
various kinds, a smull house and materials for a barn. ‘Flie 
land is well situated for tillage, rich quality and well water- 
ed with springs and a creek. 

A very handsome Country Seat, situated 5. miles from 
town, upon a M’Adamised road with 20 acres of land, 16 of 
which are in culture. The improvements consists of an ex- 
cellent Brick house having 10 rooms, a hall, a porely, and-a 
very large cellar; also a ‘Brick! barn, a carriage bouse, *a 
spring house and a well, The grounds are well stoeked 
with choice peach, pear, apple, plam and-other fruit, trees; 
also a-vineyard of Catawba and Cape vines, which produce 
abundant crops of grapes, that yield choice wines. é Tand 
is rich and coasists of hill and valley.’ ‘The ‘situation ‘ts 
healthy and the neighborhood respectable. The scenery is 
very picturesque. having a fine view of the Ohio river and 
the Kentucky hills. : , 

‘Very many other Farms and Country Seats for, salesralgo, 
several traéfs without. buildings, neat and,far from the.city, 

Eligible Houses in various parts af the city: for-sale. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage, 
or the best persomfal security at long. periods; or 6 per cent. 
at 10 days sight, far act a 

Persons desirous of receiving money® front? Einghiti, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland and other parts of Eurepegecan 
-haye.cash paid them in. Cincinnati, as |spon. as; the payment 








White, Thomas and Co,, Ba- 
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‘laware. i Jy D. Biltleny 
fontaine, Hugh fhe 
Paller and Day. Troy,” Bgyast and. ‘town 
Cyrus Jobnson, Franklin, “Sami. Shoup, Dayton. Mat- 
‘Rossville. Barhart and “Tapscott, 
Hamilton, J, G, Moore, Madison; Ja. ‘Tuly.and Pengih 


|ton, New Albany, and by Dr. Wm. Evans’ 





agentein all the: principal towns in the United 
ea 
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Figgmation to Emigrants, which I shall 


Is advised by the Evropean Bankers. ce % 
English Billsof Exchange, Gold and Bank of Bngland 
otes bought and cold. 0 Oe 


> Farmers'and @itizens wishing to dispose of their Betates 
owill-incur no expense: unless sales be effected. © | i 


we oTiia 
The experience of more than seven.years.an the sale of 
al Estate, enables me,.to. furnish .corregt, and valuable in- 
Be happy te give to 
all gratis; if by letter, postage paid. |“ «aly 
one Ruply is Pe a THOMAS EMERY, 
Estate and Money Agent, No. 11, Bast 4th St. 

Cicinnati, Ohio,—Mavreh, 24,—52tf, 





springs and acreek, “I"he land is very good, lével and well. 


thy the attention of emigrants since it will be: seld:a great 
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The Farm is well fenced, and Wwélt'sitastedfer™  ~ 


